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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND — 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES ~ 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 
The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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MIDWEST MINISTERS’ 
RETREAT 


The after-Easter retreat of Midwest 
ministers was held in St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, Chicago, from Monday, 
April 26, through Wednesday, April 28. 

Gas rationing cut the attendance, but 
the following ministers were present: 
Donald K. Evans, William Rainey Ben- 
nett, George Cross Baner, Horton Col+ 
bert, Ernest H. Carritt, William J. Arms, 
George H. Thorburn, Jr., William D. 


Harrington, Harold L. Michael and 
Walter H. Macpherson. 
Unforeseen circumstances prevented 


Dr. Frank D. Adams from being present 
to lead the discussion on “Preaching in 
Wartime,” but that subject was amply 
covered in informal discussion by the 
ministers present. In addition, a profit- 
able hour was spent in considering the 
problems presented by certain churches 
whose records for the past twenty-five 
years prove their failure to measure up 
to the responsibility of standing loyally 
by ministers who have accepted calls 
in the full faith that they would receive 
the kind of support every minister is 
entitled to on the part of men and 
women who call themselves Universalists. 
It was the measured opinion of all -the 
ministers present that such churches are 
guilty of a great offense against the 
Christian spirit, and that ways and 
means should be devised by our National 
‘ellowship Committee to bring home to 
them a full sense of their responsibility 
for building churches instead of wreck- 
ing them by driving from their mem- 
bership men and women who desire to 
work with ministers for the upbuilding 
of the Kingdom rather than to waste 
their time and embitter their souls by 
petty fault-finding and refusal to co- 
operate in all good works. 


Dr. James Adams of Lombard-Mead- 
ville Divinity School brought to the 
men on Tuesday morning a documented 
discourse on the menace of the Roman 
hierarchy in the political life of America 
and its threat to all that is dear to the 
Protestant democratic ideal of life. 


Tuesday afternoon was left free for 
fellowship and a trip to the Art Insti- 
tute. Tuesday evening was given over 
to a theater party. 


Wednesday morning, Dr. Little, who 
holds the chair of church history at Lom- 
bard-Meadville Divinity School, gave an 
illuminating talk on the threat to democ- 
racy and the Four Freedoms in the 
bill now before the Military Affairs 
Committee of Congress authorizing 
compulsory military service for all men 
on reaching the age of eighteen, for one 
year, plus extra service in “refresher 
courses” of training for several years 
thereafter. Dr. Little examined the 
history of conscription, beginning with 
the French Revolution and the result of 
its adoption after Napoleon by Germany 
as well as France, and its later effects 
in producing World War I and the likeli- 
hood of even greater catastrophes if the 
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whole world becomes an armed camp 
after this war. 

Mr. Colbert, as dean of Shakamak, re- 
ported informally on the progress of the 
program for 1943, which promises to be 
very rich in possibilities for all age 
groups, including the whole family. 

Mr. Michael as head of our State De- 
partment of Religious Education urged 
immediate application for scholarships by 
our church schools through use of spe- 
cial application blanks already sent to 
all our church schools. 

Shakamak promises to continue on 
the same high level, and families are 
urged to plan to attend there for a real 
re-creation experience. 

Ask your minister all about it. 

W.H. MacpHerson 


“SHARE YOUR HOME 
WITH A CHILD” 


During May, thirty-five child-placing 
agencies, public and private, throughout 
Massachusetts are uniting in a campaign 
to find two thousand additional foster 
boarding homes for children of all ages, 
races and creeds. These are dependent, 
neglected and delinquent children, many 
from homes broken by the illness or 
death or separation of their parents, who 
need placing for varying lengths of time 
in family homes where they can grow 
and develop as normal children. None 
of these children is for adoption. 

There is an acute shortage of foster 
boarding homes, due directly to war con- 
ditions, to the moving away of families 
from their old homes to crowded war- 
industry areas, to the doubling up of 
families which leaves no room for a 
foster child, to potential foster mothers 
replacing men in industry. Because of 
this critical situation the thirty-five 
child-placing agencies are appealing to 
the people of Massachusetts, as a pa- 
triotic service of the highest order, to 
share their homes by boarding, under 


(Continued on page 318) 
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Ro.uanp E. Wo rs is professor of Old 
Testament literature in the School of 
Religion at Tufts College. 


Francis W. McPeex is director of the 
Department of Social Welfare, Washing- 
ton Federation of Churches. 


Ratpo ALBERTSON is a retired editor 
now living in New York. He is a mem- 
ber of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity. 


Rosatie West, long a missionary in 
India, is now on furlough in Canada. 


JosEpHINE Morrett. Benton, daughter- 
in-law of Dr. Herbert E. Benton of 
Philadelphia, is now living at Carlisle, 
Pa., and is a leader in church-school 
work. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) , Milton, Mass., 
and a well-known writer of children’s 
stories. 
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Coal Strikes and the Divinity of Man 


E still believe that man is made in the image of 

God and is a child of God. We believe it in 
spite of the attitude of John L. Lewis, the attitude of 
the operators, and the coal strike. 

We believe it in spite of the utter and complete 
failure of the honor system in rationing. 

We believe it in spite of the playing of politics 
that is going on in wartime. 

But these things are serious. The war may be 
prolonged, lives may be needlessly sacrificed, complete 
victory may be jeopardized by the egotism, the hatred, 
the utter selfishness, that well up in human hearts. 

We are going to muddle through some way of 
course. We need coal and we will get it without 
surrendering to Lewis and without starting a terrify- 
ing wave of inflation. 

The pressure groups that “want theirs” are not 
unpatriotic. They are uninformed and often badly 
led. We have no better lot of people in the United 
States than the farmers, but the light into which they 
have been put by their lobbyists is not flattering. 


And if these coal miners saw Germans or Japanese 
marching on the towns where they live, they would 
grab muskets or clubs, bombs or coal shovels, and lay 
down their lives for their country. 

Each special group gets inflamed and poisoned by 
propaganda until it sees its wrongs in a wrong perspec- 
tive. We do not believe that one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the coal miners realize the dreadful thing that they 
have done by a strike in wartime. 

As for Lewis, we agree with the vast majority. We 
should like to see him overthrown and humbled, but 
this does not blind us to the facts reported by fair 
newsgatherers such as Baukage, that all through the 
negotiations the operators have sat there utterly 
obdurate, unresponsive, unwilling to budge an inch. 

Nor is our faith in man as man helped much by 
stupid churchmen obsessed with the idea that they are 
important, who pile up words to prove that the church 
has a different relationship to war than the aggregate 
of men and women who make up the church. They 
are not Neros. Far from it. They are kind folks. 
But they are just fiddling while Rome burns. 


Comment on Jonah and the Whale 


CCASIONALLY we find a man who believes that 

the old story of Jonah and the Whale is literally 

true, and who becomes angry when anyone doubts it. 

The majority of Christians believe that we ought 

to worship God with the mind as well as with the 

heart, and the majority of ministers, whether they 

admit it or not, are moving rapidly to the liberal 

standpoint, where we look for the truth that is in a 

scripture instead of insisting that every scripture is 
true in every detail. 

Rev. A. W. McDavitt of Muncie, Indiana, recently 
was taken to task by one of the literalists who read in 
the Muncie Star a report of a sermon which Mr. 
McDavitt preached on “Jonah and the Whale.” 

“T see,” said this critic, who uses a new system of 
spelling, “that you dont belive jona and the whale. 
it was a spechel fish made by god. it was fix inside 
so jona cold live ther 3 days or 3 weeks if he want too. 
he probly had a place to sleep just like a airplane. god 
can do that if he want. it is strang that a preacher 
dont know this things. how did he spit him up on dry 
land insted of ocen if god dont tell him too. ther aint 


nothin imposbly with god and you had better take 
the bible as it says. i dont ever go to here you make up 
sermons like that. i am for tru religon. god could 
make jona swaller a whale if he had too. i am so 
disgust i wont even sin my name. mebby you think it 
didnt rain on no’s ark. Good by. XYZ.” 

Now this brother thinks that he is right and Mr. 
McDavitt is wrong and that he is religious and Mr. 
McDavitt is irreligious. 

The fact is that he is an illiterate both in religion 
and in English. But the root of religion is in him. There 
is a God, and God can do anything that is right. It is 
our task to make men see that God cannot do every- 
thing. God cannot make two and two five. He cannot 
make a straight line anything but the shortest distance 
between two points. He cannot foreknow the future 
free acts of free individuals. He cannot go back on 
himself and work absurd miracles like making safe 
Pullman berths inside the belly of a whale. Still, a 
curious question keeps coming up—Are men who 
believe in Pullman berths inside whales more zealous 
for religion than men who know that such notions are 
ridiculous? 


THE STORY OF FATHER DAMIEN 


NN ROOS, a young writer, has retold the story of 
Father Damien* (1840-1889) for young people, 
Raymond Lufkin has illustrated it, and the house of 
Lippincott has brought it out. All together they have 
produced a beautiful volume destined to hold the atten- 
tion of both young and old. 

It is extraordinary how the authorities of the 
Catholic Church find the man exactly suited to the 
task, unusual or exacting though it may be. Here was 
the boy named Joseph de Veuster who was destined to 
win world-wide fame as Father Damien. He was the 
son of Belgian peasants, a peasant himself, trained to 
work on the land, to handle tools, to find a way out of 
difficulty. Some nine thousand miles away on a lonely, 
rocky island in the Pacific Ocean was a leper colony 
established by the government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
where the unfortunates were dropped without family 
or friends, without decent shelter or even good water 
and an adequate food supply. 

This book tells how the Flemish boy became, as the 
Britannica puts it, “the physician, magistrate, teacher, 
carpenter, gardener, cook and gravedigger” for this 
colony, and especially their priest and friend. 

Perhaps some non-Catholics will think that the 
author has let her imagination go too far in her descrip- 
tion of the training of priests and their assignment to 
duty, or in her picture of the importance of the con- 
fessional to the Catholic, but we, who have lived and 
worked among the Flemings in wartime and made 
friends of many of the priests, great and small, think 
that her vivid colors come close to fact. 

She does not hesitate to tell how difficult Father 
Damien became to work with, how rigorous his own 
life and how hard he made the lot of young helpers. 
But the thing that stands out is what Robert Louis 
Stevenson saw so clearly, the nobility of his self- 
sacrifice and the greatness of his work in relieving 
misery and in planting hope. It is an inspiring story. 


*Man of Molokai. By Ann Roos. Lippincott. $2.00. 


OUR COUNTRY, OUR SENATE, AND WORLD 
PEACE 


HE poll of the Senate by the Associated Press, as 

to whether the Senate would favor our participa- 
tion in an international police force after the war to 
restrain aggressors, did not turn out well for those of 
us who believe in some form of world organization. 
While answers were in part offhand and tentative, a 
good two-thirds seemed more or less hostile to the idea. 

What is obvious to Britain and other countries is 
not so obvious to us. The view in Britain is that this 
horrible thing must not happen again, and that the 
way to prevent it is. to set up some form of international 
organization. That, likewise, is obvious to many of us 
in this country. We don’t want to have to live armed 
to the teeth and to have the money that ought to go 
into schools, roads, libraries and great public works 
diverted to military preparedness. We think that 
much of the sacrifice in the last war was in vain. We 
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do not want the greater sacrifices of this war to be in 
vain too. 

However, what we and others like us think is not 
decisive. What one man more than one-third of the 
Senate thinks is the decisive factor. We doubt if the 
framers of the Constitution would have given such 
power to a minority of the Senate if they had realized 
how recklessly it would be used. 

Politics enter in. Personal grudges enter in. The 
votes of a little group of narrow-minded men often 
decide things. Nothing will save the situation but an 
aroused and determined electorate. Could churches 
take up a more important task? 


THE TIMES SURVEY 


HE New York Times recently made a survey of 

the knowledge of American history possessed by 
freshmen in college. The Harvard Crimson and a few 
newspapers said that the freshmen examined took the 
Times for a ride, and that nobody could be as ignorant 
of our history as some of the answers seemed to indi- 
cate. The majority of teachers and other informed 
persons said that the facts in their possession backed 
up the contention of the Times that the ignorance of 
average young people about our history was abysmal. 
As one educator put it, “Few young people of today 
in their thinking can go back of World War Number 1.” 
That anybody with a fair degree of education failed to 
differentiate between William James the psychologist 
and Jesse James the outlaw is surprising, but not as 
surprising as to find that we have young people who 
cannot place Washington and Lincoln into the period 
of our history to which they belong. 

We are about to ask the people of the United States 
to take a great step forward in international affairs 
when we may be confronted with the fact that they 
don’t know much about the steps already taken. We 
are appealing in every conceivable way to people to 
back up the war effort of America in the armed forces, 
in the factories, on the farms, and in the purchase of 
bonds, when in many cases the appeal will fall flat 
because the individuals concerned do not know what 
our country means or what the principles that it 
stands for are. 

We cannot believe that the average American is as 
uninformed as the poorer half of the freshmen exam- 
ined in history, but all ignorance is dangerous. 

The man who knows history knows that things 
have been black before the year 1943, and that light 
has followed darkness. He knows that a country does 
not emerge from trial and danger just by accident 
but by effort, and that the effort cannot be left to a 
few only. He sees more clearly how liberty for the 
individual has been gained, has been lost, has been 
regained. He gains an understanding of the sacrifices 
made for us by the generations before us, and may 
catch a glimpse at least of how generations to come are 
depending on us. 

History makes men tolerant and broad-minded, but 
also determined. Admit that our main concern is with 
today and not yesterday, what happened yesterday 
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may wake us up for today, give us a sense of respon- 
sibility, inspire us to deal wisely with today. 

We are inclined to think that whether or not all 
the conclusions of the historians who made the survey 
for the Times are correct, the survey will arouse 
thoughtful people to delve further into this important 
matter. 


PROF. DANIEL EVANS 


OME twenty years ago Prof. Daniel Evans was a 

member of the staff of Tae Curistran LEApEr, 
doing one long editorial each week over the initials 
D. E. Always he has been a friend and supporter of 
Tue LEADER. , 

Professor Evans died suddenly, April 24, at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, where he had gone to attend a meeting 
of the trustees of Bowdoin College. His funeral, April 
28, at the North Congregational Church, Cambridge, 
of which he once was pastor, brought together a great 
company of former students, former parishioners and 
friends. 

For over thirty years he taught theology and ethics 
at Harvard in the Andover Theological School and 
then at Andover Newton when the two schools merged. 

Dr. Evans began life as a coal miner. Born in 
Wales in 1866, the son of a coal miner, his first job in 
this country was that of mule driver. He was then 
only a small boy, his father dead and his mother 
with seven children to support. He worked his way 
up, never ashamed of his lowly beginning, and always 
ready to take the side of all who did not have a fair 
chance or a square deal. As teacher, as preacher, as 
writer, his influence was strong. He was one of the 
men who proved that church unity would work by 
making it work in his own life. 


FOUR CHAPLAINS 


CATHOLIC, a Jew and two Protestants, they stood 
A together praying on the deck of a sinking ship in 
the North Atlantic. Each of the four had torn off his 
life preserver and put it on someone else. Now, to- 
gether, they were facing ultimate reality—perhaps, as 
some say, “the great light”—perhaps, as others say, 
“the unending dark”—and facing it with faith and 
courage. Protestant, Catholic and Jew were praying 
together. No divisive theology, no ironbound ritual 
interposed at such an hour. As men face the ultimate, 
the near-by proximate that seems so vital disappears. 
It is man and his Maker then. It is death which seals 
the eyes of the Catholic precisely as it does those of 
Protestant or Jew. It is that greater love that lays 
down its life for its friend, as divine in the soul of the 
man of alien birth or creed as in the heart of the home 
folks. 

Dr. Hartman tells the moving story in a recent issue 
of Zions Herald. In part he wrote: 


In World War I, Chaplain George L. Fox fought as a 
private with the Fifth Marines, received the Croix de Guerre, 
and was decorated with the second palm by Marshal Foch. 
He also received the Purple Heart Medal and the A.E.F. 
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ribbon with six stars revealing his participation in every 
major battle of the A-E.F. in France. 

Now he is gone. He is one of nineteen Massachusetts sol- 
diers reported missing by the War Department after the tor- 
pedoing of the famous City of Flint in the North Atlantic. 
Daniel O’Keefe of New York, a survivor of the sinking, in a 
New York Times interview says that four chaplains on the 
vessel—two Protestants, Rev. George L. Fox and Rev. Clark 
V. Poling (son of Dr. Daniel A. Poling, widely known Chris- 
tian Endeavor leader); one Catholic, Rev. John P. Washing- 
ton; and one Jew, Rabbi Alexander Goode—sacrificed their 
lives by giving their life preservers to four members of the 
crew. The chaplains “were standing on the deck praying,” 
says O’Keefe, 19-year-old merchant marine, “when our life- 
boat drifted out of sight.” 


That kind of self-sacrifice gives us faith that this 
world is not an accident. And if it is not an accident, 
if, as we firmly believe, God is back of it all, we need 
not worry overmuch about immortality. 

4 


NEW DOCTORS OF DIVINITY 


E are permitted to say that Rev. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt will receive the degree of doctor of divinity, 
or doctor of sacred theology if our readers prefer that 
form, at the commencement of Tufts College, Sunday, 
May 16. Other well-known men will receive honorary 
degrees at the same time. Mr. Hoyt is pastor of the 
Unitarian-Universalist church at Brattleboro, Vermont. 
At the commencement exercises of St. Lawrence 
University, May 10, two of our ministers were given 
the D. D. degree—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, a Tufts 
graduate, and Rev. Max A. Kapp, a graduate of St. 
Lawrence and now a member of the faculty of the 
theological school. 

At St. Lawrence, Dr. Carmichael, president of Tufts, 
Dr. Day, president of Cornell, and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner also received honorary degrees. 

In honoring Mr. Greenway, the pastor of All Souls’ 
Church, Brooklyn, St. Lawrence again emphasized the 
close relationship which always has existed between 
All Souls’ and the university. 


IN A NUTSHELL | 


Self-deception may not be “the unforgivable sin” 
but it comes near to being the deadliest of all intellec- 
tual errors. 


How Universalist people hate mock humility! 


Case Work in Preaching, by Ezra Rhoades, is mak- 
ing its way steadily into the libraries of ministers of 
the leading Protestant churches. Because the author 
used a pen name and wrote for all preachers alike, both 
Presbyterians and Universalists can feel that he is 
theirs. 


A German pastor was sentenced to prison for giv- 
ing examinations in theology contrary to Nazi law. 
Given permission to speak, he said simply this: 
“Tt is always a bad sign when the church is not noticed, 
but today she is dragged before tribunals, and this is 
an honor for us who represent her.” 
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Resources in the Bible for Present-Day Living 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


T is interesting to see how differently the Bible has 

been used through successive generations. Many 
of us can remember when the Bible was approached 
primarily as a book of doctrine. People consulted it 
to find assurance: of a life hereafter, to see just what 
heaven would be like, and to determine how many 
would be saved; to prove the existence of God; to 
demonstrate the reality of the devil, his appearance, 
and methods of action; to learn just what hell was 
like, who go there, and how they fare after arrival; to 
determine what would occur in the future, to fix the 
time of the judgment day or the end of the world, and 
to discover the standards which God, or Jesus, would 
use then in separating the sheep from the goats; to 
find out how one should be baptized, etc. 

Illustration of the diverse answers obtained from 
‘the Bible is seen in the question of baptism, where some 
Christians find the Bible demands immersion with 
three dips forward, once for each member of the trinity. 
Others, such as the Disciples of Christ, discover that 
it decrees single mode immersion, with one dip back- 
ward. Some have found that baptism should be by 
sprinkling. The Quakers have even arrived at the 
conclusion that there is to be no water baptism at 
all. This illustrates the absurdity of using the Bible 
as a book of doctrine. 

This use—perhaps we had better say misuse—of 
the Bible has brought about the denominational sys- 
tem, breaking up the church into relatively powerless 
uncorrelated sects which all too often have warred 
against each other rather than against the common 
enemy of evil. Too frequently churches and individuals 
have been so concerned about doctrine that they have 
had no time to think of practicing Christian living. 
This has resulted often in “good” Christians being such 
poor neighbors that no one could get along with them. 

This treatment of the Bible as a book of divine 
doctrines gave rise to an opposite reaction in the 
movement of Biblical scholarship. This was in its 
classic period of development from 1880 to 1910. In 
nonclassic form it has continued on until the outbreak 
of the present war in 1939. -During this reign of 
Biblical scholarship, the scholar’s study was a literary 
laboratory where the Biblical writings were subjected 
to minute analysis and an imposing array of tests. 
Texts were reconstructed by emendation, documents 
were discovered, books were dismembered into their 
various sources, writings were redated, traditional 
ascriptions of authorship were disproved, new authors 
were discovered, books were rearranged, etc., ete. 

Under the influence of this movement, teachers of 
the Old Testament spent much of their time impressing 
students with the literary characteristics of the 
J, E, D, and P documents. The New Testament 
teacher was occupied with the sources behind the 
Gospels and, more recently, with “form criticism.” 
Most of this painstaking work was worthy and the 


results will stand the tests of time. The trouble was 
that the spirit of the Bible often was lost in a maze 
of meticulous analysis. It was a “pure scholarship” 
which was interested solely in research into the past 
and disclaimed any responsibility for relating its 
results to present-day life. Consequently it displayed 
the same inadequacies as “pure science,” which accepts 
no responsibility for the use made of its discoveries 
and inventions. Triumph of forces which have thrown 
the world into this chaos of war has drawn the veil 
from our eyes and now we see that the world can be 
saved neither by “pure science” nor “pure scholarship,” 
nor even by a combination of them. Like the hand- 
writing on the wall, Biblical scholarship has been 
weighed in the balance and has been found wanting. 
Something more is needed. 

This movement of Biblical criticism did not even- 
tuate, as the quest of doctrine, in new sects. It has 
resulted rather in a horizontal cleavage running through 
the already existing organizations, dividing Christians 
within the denominations into rival camps of modernist 
and fundamentalist. 

Beginning in a somewhat inarticulate manner as 
far back as 1930. and becoming clearly defined in the 
past few years, a third approach to the Bible has been 
gaining ascendancy. According to this, the Bible is 
used as a source from which we draw resources for 
present-day living. Especially in the past year, this 
new interest has become particularly evident. Ten 
years ago many students entered the college Bible 
course to get arguments with which to refute the teach- 
ings of their parents. Today they study the Bible 
because they want help in living. People in all churches 
are becoming aware of the artificiality and partialism 
behind most of the Biblically derived doctrines which 
separate them. The greatest hope for power among 
the churches of the world lies in this present willing- 
ness to explore the resources for living contained in 
this body of literature. Here all sects can join in unity. 
This new tendency also bridges the barrier between 
modernist and fundamentalist, for they too may be 
one in this quest. This approach to the Bible, stressing 
the development of the religion of Jesus, rather than 
religions about Jesus, promises to revitalize not only 
Christianity but the world as well. 

This movement is arousing unprecedented popular 
interest in the Bible. Leaving out of consideration the 
abnormal increases in sales since the war, and confining 
attention to the normal trends in prewar years, we find 
some amazing results. For instance, in 1939 fifteen 
times as many Bibles or portions thereof (7,927,848) 
were published in this country as in 1935 (591,173). 
At the same time there was a reverse trend in fiction, 
with only about half as many volumes published in 
1939 (13,511,181) as in 1937 (25,454,135). The same 
thing has been happening behind the German lines and 
in practically every country, irrespective of the fight- 
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ing-side with which they are aligned. Undoubtedly this 
resurgence of the Bible is the result of many causes. 
One presumes, however, that dominant among them is 
the feeling that, amid the disillusionments of the pres- 
ent, the Bible offers something of great value to those 
who follow it. Even though crushed economically, 
physically, and politically, people can find here inspira- 
tion for continued living. 

As Mr. Tigner has suggested, ours has been pretty 
much of a prodigal-son civilization. This has been 
true especially in our reading. Most people have 
regarded it as essential to see leading movies, to read 
the latest books, to scan the daily papers, to follow 
Life, Reader’s Digest, and a host of magazines. In 
trying to keep up on these contemporary and passing 
things, some of which to be sure are good, we have 
neglected the immortal literature of the ages. We are 
a generation that has subsisted on the product of a 
radio, stage, and press, which has a high degree of 
moral bankruptcy. Professor Rand of Harvard, at a 
Phi Beta Kappa meeting several years ago, said 
present-day authors try to compensate for their lack 
of profundity by using profanity, obscenity, and 
obscurity. The experience of many people today, in 
returning to the Bible they had once forsaken, is similar 
to the satisfaction of the prodigal as he returned to his 
father. 

As one of its resources for these times, the Bible 
can give faith in the future. Read the story of Joshua 
again and observe how he and the Israelites went into 
Palestine as a horde of savage beasts destroying all 
before them, slaying men, women and children without 
mercy. Then we should ask ourselves the question, 
“What turned these descendants of the benevolent 
patriarch Abraham into such madmen?” The answer 
is found in the generations of slavery in Egypt and 
the decades of wanderings in a wilderness where they 
had no homes, no pastures, no water, no clothing, no 
food, and no hope of even life itself. So they went into 
Palestine and took what they wanted, not as humans 
but as beasts. Yet, interestingly enough, the descend- 
ants of these same madmen, after gaining a country, 
farming land, homes, flocks, and security, gave to the 
world the prophetic movement and the highest religion 
the ancient world had seen. 

In reading the story of Joshua we are in reality 
reading the story of Central Europe, where Hitler 
would not have been possible except for a people 
crazed by unemployment and economic pressure result- 
ing from reparations. It is reassuring to us to see 
that there is probably equal hope for greatness from 
the people of Central Europe today if they are relieved 
from pressure by the establishment of a world economic 
democracy. Perhaps they will contribute in the future 
something comparable to the highest ethical movement 
developed by the successors of Joshua. 

The time of Esther is another period when the 
Jews were ground down by oppression until they again 
became barbarous. The book of Esther tells how they 
mercilessly killed their enemies when they got a chance. 
What was the result of that recrudescence into savagery? 
The Christian Movement is the answer. So a thought- 
ful reading of the Bible dispels the paralyzing con- 
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fusions of the present and suggests to us that, if we 
see to it that the elemental wants of ‘all nations are 
satisfied after this war is over, we may expect the 
greatest movement of religious and ethical advance 
the world has ever seen, something that may even 
make the early Christian Movement seem insignificant. 
So a thoughtful study of the Bible can give us, even in 
days like these, a triumphant optimism and definite 
goals for action. 

As we near the close of this war, we would do well 
to read over and over again the story of Moses and 
the children of Israel in the wilderness and blend with 
it a little American history. In Exodus and Numbers 
we see how the Israelites were so hopelessly afflicted 
with the malady of the backward look that they could 
gain no vision of the promised land ahead. As soon 
as they escaped at the Red Sea and set their foot on the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, they began to forget all about the 
lashings by the taskmasters and they began to worship 
Egypt. They longed for the good old days in Egypt 
when they had leeks, cucumbers, melons, fish, and 
could sit by the fleshpots where they were accustomed 
to eat their fill. At Sinai, while Moses was in the 
mount, they organized a movement to return and 
made an Egyptian god (the golden calf) to lead 
them back. When on the very edge of Palestine years 
later, they formed a plot to stone Moses to death and 
then return. Perhaps never have people been so 
afflicted with the deadly disease of the backward look. 

The American history with which this should be 
blended is the suicidal reaction that has possessed Con- 
eress after each of the last three wars. Even today the 
South has not recovered from the terrors of those 
reconstruction days which were so governed by lack 
of vision. The same tendencies were in evidence in 
Congress after the Spanish-American War. After the 
last war, we were, as the Israelites standing at Kadesh 
Barnea, on the very edge of the promised land. At 
Kadesh Barnea the people in a mob turned back and 
forty years of aimless wanderings and suffering were the 
result. How similar this is to our refusing to enter 
the promised land of world peace in 1920, turning 
back to new eras of wars and depressions. Today we 
should read and reread the story of the wilderness 
wanderings so that we shall not do what they did and 
what our forebears have done after each of our last 
three wars. The tragedy of history is that history 
repeats itself. We study history, however, to keep it 
from repeating itself. The reaction setting in already 
in Congress indicates that the church must make an 
unprecedented fight ‘f we are to enter the promised land 
of a world of peace and order and avoid wars more 
and more terrible. 

Also in our personal lives and social attitudes, the 
Bible has much to offer us. The debacle of hoarding 
in the past year would not have been possible if the 
New Testament teachings had been ingrained into the 
lives of our people. Of all chapters in the Bible, Mat- 
thew 6 should be read at the present time. We need its 
caution against undue anxiety concerning these ma- 
terial things and its reminder that “the life is more than 
food, and the body than the raiment.” 

In the realm of morals, it is amazing how little use 
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is made of the rich resources the Bible has to offer. 
Never does one hear of a sermon preached on the ma- 
terials in the first nine chapters of Proverbs. Yet, here 
are perhaps the finest talks to the young man that 
have ever been given. With the terrible reports of 
immorality im connection with the armed forces, one 
wonders what the result would have been if a neatly 
printed pocket edition of those nine chapters had 
been supplied to each of the boys. Perhaps it would 
have been of greater value than the New Testament 
itself. Many who were in France at the moment of 
the Armistice in the last war report how soldiers threw 
their New Testaments on a pile and burned them up 
because the war was over. They had not used them 
as something to read, companion with, and profit by. 
These Testaments were treated as fetishes, worn over 
the heart to ward off enemy bullets. That is why there 
was no more use for them when the war was over. 
Such an attitude would not have prevailed with a little 
edition of those proverbs with their wonderful talks on 
wisdom, temperance, sexual integrity, and abstention 
from crime. The ignoring of this proverbial literature 
illustrates how little people know about the resources 
contained in their Bibles and about ways of utilizing 
them for ennobling life. 

The power lying behind the Bible is shown in the 
example of the Triangle Fire in New York in 1909 when 
forty-two clothing workers lost their lives in a death- 
trap. As a consequence, the laborers went out on 
strike for safety precautions and improved working 
conditions. Encountering bitter resistance, the strike 
was on the verge of being crushed. Then someone 
suggested two verses from the 137th psalm as a slogan: 


If I forget thee .. . 

Let my right hand forget her cunning, 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not, 

If I prefer thee not, 

Above my chief joy. 


Under the driving power of these words, the strike 
gained momentum and, against all obstacles, continued 
for sixty-four weeks, finally resulting in victory for 
the strikers. This shows what can be accomplished 
when the power behind the Biblical material is ade- 
quately utilized in contemporary life. 

An important service of the Bible comes when one 
is struck with suffering, persecution, or economic loss. 
Half the book of Psalms deals with these themes. 
They offer the finest source of encouragement avail- 
able. Job also is a masterpiece here. It is difficult to 
conceive of a more magnificent example than Job in 
the face of suffering. When he lost all his material 
possessions, all his flocks and herds, when the hurricane 
destroyed all his buildings, and when all his sons and 
daughters had perished in a day, Job “knelt down on 
the ground and worshipped, saying . . . the Lord hath 
given and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” If we could gain appreciation of 
things while we have them and retain this measure of 
gratitude even after they are taken away, life would 
not be able to crush us as it does so many people. 

In times of persecution, it is difficult to find any- 
thing more effective in inspiring faithfulness to right 
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than several examples from 2 Maccabees 6-7. There is 
the account of how seven sons and their mother met 
martyrdom. After each in turn was presented with 
the opportunity of recanting, he was dismembered and 
fried to death in the sight of those who remained. 
Finally the mother, after witnessing the torture and 
death of each of her seven sons, herself resolutely met 
the same fate. Perhaps the most challenging example 
is that of Eleazer, an old scribe of eighty years. Rather 
than compromise the principles of his religion, he 
walked heroically to the instrument of torture, “wel- 
coming death with renown rather than life with pollu- 
tion.” When asked to pretend, he said, “It becometh 
not one of my years to dissemble . . . and thus get to 
myself a pollution and a stain in my old age.” The 
example of saintly Eleazer, in maintaining principle, 
even at the cost of life, should be a benediction to the 
persecuted and tempted in every age. 

Fortifying life before difficulties are encountered 
not only prevents ruin in times of crisis but gives some- 
thing to live by each day. One man in his eighties 
tells how he has been sustained through a long life by 
the verse, ‘““They who trust in the Lord are as Mount 
Zion which cannot be shaken.” By talking with him, 
one gains some appreciation of the power this verse 
has been in his life throughout the years. A man in 
middle age, who in a short period lost both his wife 
and his daughter, tells how the passage in the Psalms, 
“The Lord is my refuge and strength, a very present 
help in time of trouble,” was what guided him through. 
A woman in mature life writes, “My panacea in all the 
distresses that ever came to me has been, ‘The Lord 
is my light and my salvation, whom shall I fear? The 
Lord is the strength of my life, of whom shall I be 
afraid?’ It is difficult to measure the fruitage that 
comes from such abiding in the divine. A young 
person may well make the words of Isaiah 40 the 
watchword of his or her life, “Even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fall; but they who wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, they shall walk and 
faint not.” These are only a few of the hundreds of 
gems in the Bible that can be powerful in reinforcing 
life. 

As to the ultimates, the Bible has perhaps its great- 
est word to offer. When it comes to immortality, the 
best in Biblical literature is found in the wisdom of 
Solomon. It is amazing how few people know of this. 
Never does one hear it used at funerals or in the pulpit. 
In nurturing the Christian virtues and in inspiring faith 
in God, the Bible really comes into its own, but this is 
too long a story to go into here. 

It is difficult to conceive a federal union of nations 
until there is first a federation of the world’s religions. 
There are in the Bible many passages which point in 
this direction. They range from Malachi, where we 
have, “From the rising of the sun even unto the going 
down of the same my name is great among the Gen- 
tiles” (1:11), and Amos, who said the supposed chosen 
people had become worse than the most despised of the 
nations (9:7), to Jesus, who said, “They who are not 
against us are for us” (Luke 9:50), and Paul, who 
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found there was “neither Barbarian nor Scythian, 
neither bond nor free.” (Colossians 3:11.) In these 
days the parables of the kingdom of God should be 
reread and in a new light. There is nothing in them 
which precludes co-operation among all religions which 
acknowledge the sovereignty of God. The hope of the 
future would seem to lie in our thinking in terms of 
this kingdom of God. We must think less in terms of 
“Christianity” and more in terms of “religion.” We 
need something grander and more inclusive than any 
one religion can offer. Here the New Testament, 
which does not have the narrowness possessed by many 
who bear the name of Christian, points the way. The 
books of Jonah and Ruth also have a message for us 
in this regard, a challenge which has never yet been met. 

The resources in the Bible for present-day living 
which have been cited in these paragraphs consist of 
perhaps less than 1 per cent of what could have been 
listed. They give only a glimpse into the vast possi- 
bilities of recreating contemporary life by sitting at 
the feet of the religious geniuses of the past. 

In conclusion, there are four suggestions as to ways 
of making the values in the Bible more available and 
assimilable. 
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First, more use should be made cf concordances 
because of the aid they offer in locating that for which 
we are searching. Harper's Topical Concordance is 
especially valuable. 

Second, more attention should be devoted to the 
more excellent parts of the Bible. Rearranged Bibles, 
or anthologies which have only the better portions, 
may be of considerable value. 

Third, there should be more memorization, so that 
the Biblical jewels may be ever present with us, in our 
minds and on our tongues’ ends, whether at work or 
play or in trouble. 

Fourth, more attention should be devoted to the 
Old Testament Apocrypha, that valuable body of 
writings which bridge the Testaments but have, since 
the early seventeenth century, been omitted from most 
of our Bibles. 

We may have our doctrines and we may have our 
scholarship, but let us advance beyond them to a new 
appreciation of the Bible and make a desperate 
attempt, in the midst of this century, to utilize its 
resources for living in these times and build its prin- 
ciples into the life of our day. 


First Casualty 


Francis W. McPeek 


REDERICK INSLEY—known more lately and 

familiarly to his father as Grumble-bug Insley— 
pursued a circuitous and somewhat moody way home- 
ward. The moodiness related to strictly ascertainable 
reasons. 

Less than an hour ago Miss Isabelle Parker had 
interrupted his ecstatic perusal of the latest adventures 
of “Slug Riley, Futureman.” More than interrupted 
it. The fifth grade had watched with tense amuse- 
ment her quiet flanking approach and her swift con- 
fiscation of the forbidden funny book. He could still 
hear the derisive laughter of the children and feel the 
kind, but exasperated, rebuke of Miss Parker. 

“You're supposed to be studying, Freddie,’ she 
had said. 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, I'll take this now and you can get on with 
your work. Let’s try to see how much we can learn.” 

The rest of the children had forgotten the incident 
almost immediately. Freddie hadn’t. That copy of 
Slug Riley’s wonderful doings had cost 10 cents, and 
10 cents was a lot of money. Furthermore, it had 
belonged to Joey. Joey had eyed him ferociously 
when he had seen it go. He would have to pay him 
back some way. 

While he waited for the light to change, Freddie 
thought of how his revenge should be taken. Old Miss 
Parker would be a prisoner of the dirty Japs. Just like 
Slug Riley he would bomb the dickens out of them 
and see that all the Americans got away safely and 
be decorated. All except Miss Parker. Or maybe he 


would go to North Africa and ride in a tank and kill 
hundreds of Germans and take their town. Miss Parker 
would be there and would want to say something nice 
to him, but he wouldn’t even notice her. Or maybe 
it would turn out that he would get badly wounded 
and Miss Parker would come upon him in a hospital 
and would see him suffering silently. Then she would 
act sorry. If she did, he would turn his face away to 
the wall and not talk to her, no matter what she said 
in praise of him. 

The light changed and he went across the street. 
Joey was waiting for him on the corner. 

“You gotta get me another book about Slug Riley,” 
Joey greeted him angrily. “That’s the only one I had 
about him.” 

“All right. You can have one of mine. Ive gota 
whole stack of them and you can take your choice.” 

“When?” Joey demanded suspiciously. 

“You can come home with me now and get it.” 

Joey thought it over. “Nuts,” he said finally. “You 
can bring me one or two tomorrow morning.” 

“All right.” 

They walked along the street together. 

“Where are you going?” asked Freddie. 

“No place, I guess,” Joey said. “I ain’t supposed 
to be home until six, and there’s lots of time.” “Say, 
Freddie,” he continued, brightening up, “we could go 
down and watch them bowl. D’you wanta?” 

Freddie hesitated. “I’m supposed to come straight 
home. Mama says she don’t want me fooling around 
on the way. I'd better not, I guess.” 
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“Aw, how’ll she know whether you do or not. She’s 
working like my mother, ain’t she?” 

“Sure,” Freddie responded proudly. “She’s work- 
ing in the war like Dad. I’m supposed to take care of 
myself, she says.” 

“Well, let’s go watch them bowl,” said Joey, increas- 
ing his pace. “I ain’t allowed to fool around on the 
way home, either,” he added, as an inducement. 

Freddie fell in step. There really wasn’t any reason, 
after all, he reflected, why he should go home directly. 
His mother would not be home until after six to get 
supper. In the meantime there was a couple of hours 
to put in. 

“Sometimes they give you nickels to buy pop,” said 
Joey happily. “They got so much money they don’t 
know what to do with it. A man give me a dime 
yesterday.” 

“You go there often?” 

“About every night. I know lots of the guys who’re 
working in the plant now.” 

They went quickly along the street and soon reached 
the bowling alley and poolroom. It was a makeshift 
arrangement, recently set up for the war workers who 
had crowded into the vicinity. Though it was late 
afternoon, the alleys were all in use when they entered. 
Smoke and sweat smelled in the building. 

“We can sit up here,” said Joey, pointing to a row 
of seats behind the players. 

One of the players was wiping his hands on a towel 
and looking around vacantly while he did it. Suddenly 
his eyes focused on Joey. 

“Back again, eh, kid?” he said cordially. 
school go today? Make all hundreds?” 

“Sure,” said Joey loudly. “Two hundreds some- 
times.” 

The man laughed. “I'll bet you did,” he said. “I'll 
bet you’re just like I was when I was in school. A 
pain in the neck to the teacher. Never could learn 
nothing and never could behave. About the only thing 
I remember is the shellacking the old man gave me 
when they kicked me out.” 

Joey beamed on him with admiration. 
he said. 

The man turned to his partner. “Two bits I get 
a spare on this frame,” he said challengingly. 

“Who couldn’t?” the other shrugged. 

“OK. Two bits on a strike, then. 
enough.” 

“All right, if you want to give away your money.” 

Freddie watched the man breathlessly. He was 
going to knock down all the balls at once or lose 25 
cents. The very thought of such a loss shocked and 
thrilled him. He hunched forward anxiously to watch 
the man roll the ball. 

“He'll do it,” whispered Joey. “The other guy’s 
dumb to bet him. He’s here all the time.” 

Carefully the man laid his cigarette on the arm of 
a front-row seat. Then he stared a long time at the 
ten-pins far down the alley. With a deliberate swagger 
he at last moved to the right side and backed up to 
‘make a little run. 

“Watch!” whispered Joey, jabbing his elbow into 
Freddie’s ribs. 


> 


“How'd 


“Nuts,” 


That’s fair 
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The man ran a few steps and stopped sharply. The 
ball hit the alley smoothly and raced down it. While 
the man still bent over with his arm frozen in the 
position at which the ball had been released, it struck 
the pins fairly. Some of them flew two feet into the 
air with the impact. The pin boy spread his legs wide 
to keep from being hit. Only one pin teetered at the 
very back, and it at last fell from sight. 

The man straightened up and yelled with delight. 

“Well, how’d you like that!” ; 

His partner was not too pleased. “You just got a 
break. That last pin hadn’t ought to fell. Dll bet you 
four bits this time you can’t do it again.” 

The man was flushed with success. “Aw, don’t be 
such a piker,” he said. “Just to show you I’m a sport, 
I'll make it a buck. Strike or nothing.” 

Freddie and Joey sat entranced. The absolute dar- 
ing they were witnessing left them speechless. 

The man turned toward them. “How’d you kids 
like that?” he said. 

“It was swell,’ Joey answered. 

Freddie found his voice. “You really know how to 
roll that ball.” 

The man recovered his cigarette and took a long 
draw. 

“You kids are all right,” he said. “How’d you like 
to have a cold drink or some candy?” 

“We'd like it a lot, wouldn’t we, Freddie?” said Joey. 
Freddie nodded his head. The man opened his billfold 
and took out a dollar. 

“Here you are,” he said, “and you can split the 


change.” Turning to his partner, he laughed. “Easy 
come, easy go. I'll soon get it back. Gimme that 
ball.” 


Freddie’s mouth sagged with astonishment at the 
man’s generosity and careless use of money. A dollar 
was his month’s allowance, and the man acted as 
though he was giving away paper. Joey snapped him 
out of it. 

“C’mon, let’s get something to drink. Thanks, 
Mister.” 

With Joey clutching the bill, they went toward the 
counter. “What'd I tell you, Freddie,” he said jubi- 
lantly. “Ain’t you glad you came?” 

“Gee, you bet,” said Freddie, hurrying along with 
a new light in his eyes. 

CHILDREN ARE THE FIRST CASUALTIES 
OF WAR. 


WARP AND WOOF OF LIFE 


Like warp and woof all destinies 
Are woven fast, 

Linked in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast. 


Pluck one thread, and the web ye mar; 
Break but one 
Of a thousand keys, and the paining jar 
Through all will run. 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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What Is the Matter with Religion-Il 


Ralph Albertson 


The Kingdom of Heaven 


| peti lived on a flat earth. To the north and the 
east it stretched out far beyond the knowledge of 
men. To the west was the great sea and Rome, and 
beyond Rome barbarians. Out of the south came the 
riches of dusky Ethiopia and the river of Egypt. His 
own River Jordan came out of the earth and went back 
into it again. And over all was the great dome of heaven 
shedding all good upon all men, making the earth bear 
fruit and giving gladness and beauty, mystery and 
unity, to the hearts of men. 

For the world of men was a sadly divided world. 
By clans and classes, by tribes and cities, men suspected 
and hated and shunned each other. In his own 
Nazareth there were people to whom his father and 
mother had never even spoken, not because of any 
evil they had done but because, and only because, they 
were of alien heritage. Only the vulgar and brutal 
Romans had dealings with everybody, and they only 
to exploit and oppress. 

Jesus, to be sure, belonged to the best people. His 
family was descended from the glamorous King David 
and went to Bethlehem for Passover. His brothers and 
sisters could not help being conscious of their superior- 
ity to lower tribes, nor could they but wonder that 
Jesus did not share their tribal egotism. The family 
ritual was strictly observed, the tribal allegiance was 
strong, and the exclusiveness and prejudice that divided 
the society into which he was born must have been 
deeply uncongenial to his soul. 

But while he lived in a human world of narrow and 
deep divisions, he lived also under a sky of magnificent 
horizons and universal inclusiveness. The heavens 
declared to him the glory of God, and he could not 
have read the old psalm with less joy and elevation of 
spirit than do we two thousand years later. From 
the beginning of the heavens to the ends thereof 
nothing was hid, nothing outside, nothing excluded. 
Heaven included all. And night after night added 
knowledge and inclusiveness. It is clear that when he 
prayed to “our Father which art in heaven” he had 
no conception of God as being in some one locality, but 
rather as being everywhere. He enriched the Jewish 
conception of One-God with the Christian conception 
of universality. And he integrated the concept of 
universality with the principle of unity and the purpose 
of work. For the unity of mankind was to come and 
the Creative Will to be done on earth as in the heavens. 
A continuing process. A principle not even yet 
attained, and a work that must ever be pursued. 

The keynote of Jesus’ ministry was, “The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” Kingdom was just the right 
word to use. It was a challenge to every ear, for every- 
body knew how suspicious and jealous kings were and 
how the word could not be ignored. Then, too, if 
Jesus had announced the republic of heaven there 
would have ensued so much debate upon the form, 


the provisions of the constitution, the shell of the new 
order, that the message itself would have been lost. 
Jesus was proceeding to unite all men into one brother- 
hood under one God. He was announcing a gospel 
of glad tidings to all men, that they were equal in the 
sight of God, that they had equal access to God, that 
they were equal in spiritual heritage and moral respon- 
sibility. The kingdom of heaven is translatable into 
the universal community of spiritual equality based 
upon love. This is what Jesus saw and preached and 
prayed for. As he faced his mother, and the woman of 
Samaria, and Magdalene, and Peter, and his friends in 
Bethany, and the multitudes in Galilee, the Pharisees, 
Levites, money-changers, fishermen, in the synagogue 
and out of the synagogue, he told them about the 
community of all men, the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of men, the one family, the children of 
God. He held out to them the beautiful vision of 
brother-love. He knew that if they would accept this 
great passion of universal love their problems would 
be solved, their petty passions would cease to trouble 
them, their souls would be saved. 

And when it seemed so hard to them, so visionary, 
so Utopian, so good as to be impractical, so far away, 
he told them that it was “at hand,” right there for them 
then. The kingdom of heaven is within you if you will 
have it right now. The universal community of free- 
dom and equality based on love is right now and right 
here possible and practical. Stop thinking of your- 
selves as the chosen people, as Judaists or Benjamites. 
Stop thinking of other people as Samaritans or Midian- 
ites or Romans. Think of them as men, of yourself as 
a man, of every soul as a moral agent responsible 
directly to God, as your neighbor. And love your 
neighbor as yourself. 

This is the kingdom of heaven. It is the hope and 
intention that Jesus had for the world of men. It was 
not accepted by his hearers, nor was it forgotten. It 
has never been forgotten, yet it is not even today 
accepted by the church as its program. 


The Church 


They crucified Jesus as King of the Jews. It would 
impute political motives to him. It+ would imply 
treason to Caesar. It would deny the universalism of 
his gospel. There was great confusion among his fol- 
lowers. There was disappointment and a sense of 
failure. 

They had appearances and miracles. They. saw 
only the God of him and placed him on the right hand 
of God who had made the world without hands. They 
reduced his gospel to personal and subjective terms 
and made his kingdom of heaven into a church with 
priests who said, “Lo, here! and lo, there.” And yet 
they did not destroy his message to men, nor did the 
disciples really fail the message. They had followed 
him and listened to him for months and years. They 
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knew that the divine order of universal human brother- 
hood had been uppermost in his heart. They would 
never forget that he had given them a new command- 
ment. 

They got together after it was all over, secretly, 
fearfully, and talked about it, about him. The black- 
ness that had come over them. The inconceivable 
horror of it. The innocence and purity and serenity 
on the cross. The impossible cruelty. And he had 
forgiven those who did it. So they in the secret upper 
room must also forgive his murderers. Forgive them! 
Love them! And this was Pentecost! 

Fifty years later an old man who could forget 
neither Calvary nor Pentecost stood before a group of 
people in a village of Asia Minor. They were swarthy 
people, unwashed and _ unlettered, shaggy black- 
whiskered men with fearless eyes and violent hands, 
slovenly low-browed women with hands hardened 
by work and but the faintest glint of expectation in 
their eyes. The old apostle talked to them simply and 
~winsomely. He told them about Jesus and about the 
kingdom of heaven. “Little children,” he said, “love 
one another.” 

And the greatest revolution in all history took 
place. People of all tribes and all countries listened 
gladly and flocked to the standard of the “one God 
who is Father of us all.’ Anatolians and Macedonians, 
Greeks and Romans, Gauls and Britons, Semites and 
Saxons, bond and free, accepted the message that all 
men are brothers and knew thereat a gladness they 
had never dreamed of before. 

In Rome, and not only in Rome, they were thrown 
to the lions of torture. Established institutions could 
not brook them, nor could established institutions sur- 
vive them. This doctrine of universal brotherhood, of 
spiritual equality, was literally turning the world up- 
side down. But the martyrdoms proved to be only 
fuel for the flames of this great spiritual conflagration. 
So established institutions had to change their tactics. 
They became “converted”— not to equality, not to 
brotherhood, but to the name. They sidetracked the 
kingdom of heaven by plunging the Christians into a 
fathomless discussion of zmmaculateness, of the divine 
essence, of filioque, and of anything except the uni- 
versal community of freedom and equality based upon 
love. 

And. so on the front of the stage of history are 
ecumenical councils, church fathers, Christian em- 
perors, Christian popes, but no kingdom of heaven. 
But on the back of the stage and off stage there always 
have been in the hearts of the humble the hope and 
the purpose of Jesus. They have carried the kingdom 
of heaven within them. In spite of entrenched privi- 
lege and selfish ambition the universal community has 
been cherished in the hearts of humble men. They 
have not lived in vain. And so long as each new 
generation can read the gospel stories of Jesus, the 
kingdom of heaven will be cherished in human hearts. 


A Continuum 


Nor is that all. For from the days when Jesus de- 
elared that the kingdom of heaven was at hand there 
has been not only a belief in it within the hearts of a 
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few men but also a relation between man and man 
that is a revolution in human affairs. There has been 
no perfection of human relations. There have been 
no lasting brotherhoods of deep significance. The 
little Utopias have not been universal or convincing. 
But nevertheless there has come into the world a civili- 
zation so vastly superior to any other civilization in its 
human relationships that it can be understood only 
in the light of the prophecy of Jesus. 

That gospel of the universal community of men 
was a revolutionary gospel. It is that today. It has 
in it more hope and inspiration and courage than any 
other words ever spoken. It carries with it a potency 
of world order and salvation and an elevation of soul 
that the hearts of men had never known before and 
now will never surrender. It is a social gospel, and 
they who carry it in their hearts will not have to feed 
upon the husks of socialistic and communistic dogma. 
Neither Marx’s class struggle nor Lenin’s dictatorship 
of the proletariate can compare in power over the 
hearts of men with the universalism of Jesus. 

This gospel brings man closer to God than the 
sacrificial mechanism of Rome. It holds far greater 
hope for humanity than the more personal subjectivism 
of Martin Luther. It taps vastly greater spiritual re- 
sources than the humanism of modern science, social 
consciousness, and ethical culture. For Jesus’ kingdom 
of heaven is native in the hearts of men. Its freedom 
is the freedom of men who never can be free except 
in spirit. Its equality is the equality of those who are 
vastly unequal except in the sight of God. Its right- 
eousness is the righteousness of sinful men who are 
always forgiven. The universal community of freedom 
and equality is the heart of Christianity. It is the 
message of Jesus to the world. It is the only alterna- 
tive to the hell that its denial has now let loose upon 
the world. It will conquer Hitler. It will crush 
Hirohito. It will put Kurusu to shame. It will rid 
the world of Ribbentrops and their double-dealing. 
The world is hungry for honesty and brotherhood. It 
is plagued by liars and race-consciousness. The social 
gospel of Jesus is the way of salvation. For Jesus gave 
the world a religion of right relationships. 


First Things First 


If I were to go to Japan as a Christian missionary 
I should not say anything to the Japanese about the 
salvation of their individual souls. My message would 
be, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand”; “The universal 
community of freedom and equality is now to be 
adopted and organized on earth.” I should say to my 
audience: “I am come to tell you that I am not su- 
perior to you. Also that you are not superior to me 
nor to those people you consider inferior to yourselves. 
For those people you consider inferior to you are essen- 
tially equal to you and to me. They are our equals 
before God. They should be our equals before the law. 
However much we may differ in details, however un- 
equal we may be in the superficial things of life, we are 
equals in our basic rights, such rights as life and liberty 
and happiness. And you are only equal to your so- 
called inferiors in these matters.” 

My purpose would be to make Christians of them, 
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to give them a faith in social righteousness, in the 
brotherhood of man, in the leadership of Jesus, that 
would be a revolution in their lives, to arouse in them 
the passion of universal sympathy, to lead to the love 
of God and the love of man. 

The immediate result would be that I would not 
be permitted to be a Christian missionary in Japan. 
“So sorry!” Very welcome, but not to preach equality. 
Not to preach the universal community. Not to pro- 
claim the kingdom of heaven on earth! The mission- 
aries who went to Japan went not to save the soul of 
Japan but to save personal souls of Japanese people. 
And they saved them by baptism and adoption and 
assent. There is one Kagawa. We admire him, and we 
admire equally Gandhi who is outside the Christian 
fold. And we admire them both for the same things. 
But those things are only remotely connected with 
Christianity. Kagawa adopts the name of Christianity. 
Gandhi does not. But surely there is something more 
distinctive about the Christian religion than its mere 
name or its baptisms! 

Thousands of Japanese have been baptized! 

Some Alabama Ku-Kluxers also! 

And nearly all the Nazis who are now over fifteen 
years of age! 

All of which has nothing to do with the kingdom 
of heaven. 

The gospel of universal community has been over- 
looked. It has been passed by for the easier gospel 
of personal welfare. Jesus did lay great emphasis on 
the value, the dignity and importance of the individual. 
In a world in which all individuality was subordinated 
to clan and class and family and cult, Jesus declared in 
many ways the sacredness of the individual person, 
the individual access to God, the individual moral re- 
sponsibility. His kingdom of heaven was not a federa- 
tion of clans and cults. It was made up of individuals, 
only of individuals as individuals. And the salvation 
of individual souls was no small matter in this kingdom 
of heaven, only it came second, not first. First came 
the kingdom of heaven. 


The Glorious Gospel 


Accept universal community in your own heart. 
Believe in one God and Father of all mankind. Take 
all men to heart as brothers. The kingdom of the 
heavens is in you! You are no longer the Chosen 
People! Roman citizens! Nordic supermen! Favorites 
of the Son of Heaven! Within you, in your affections, 
this universal community must be established and 
then it may come on earth as it is in the heavens. And 
when you have put this kingdom of heaven first, all 
personal welfare and salvation shall be added unto you. 

The greatest spiritual experience in life is to have 
the kingdom of heaven within you. It is your soul’s 
acceptance of the universal community. It is the 
destruction of all spiritual boundaries between you and 
other men. It is your love for all mankind. It is the 
giving of yourself to altruism. It is the renunciation 
of superiority. It is love, and love is of equality as 
well as of God. The gospel of universal community is 
a marvelous gospel. It does something indescribable 
to you when you open your heart to all men. It is 
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the gospel of Right Human Relations. First go and 
be reconciled to thy brother, and after that offer thy 
gift to God. For after you have dropped all bitter- 
ness and spite and jealousy and suspicion and prejudice 
and anger and hatred toward men, you will know the 
joy of the kingdom of heaven. 

Both of these gospels are valid, the social gospel 
which leads to individual salvation and the individual 
gospel which may lead to social consciousness and the 
kingdom. The preacher who prefers to ignore social 
problems and ideals will choose the easier way, the sub- 
jective appeal to save one’s own soul. He invites 
people to “accept Jesus as their savior,’ and they, 
saying yes, will perhaps turn their hearts to a social 
idealism and the kingdom of heaven. Then there are 
preachers who preach a harder gospel. Repent ye! 
For the kingdom of heaven is at hand! Break down 
the barriers! Uproot the prejudices! Disclaim the 
superiorities! Forswear the hatreds! Repent the nar- 
row clannishness! Take the universal brotherhood into 
your heart! Love thy neighbor as thyself! 

Religious primitivism and romantic subjectivism are 
the weakness of religion. They are not the highest and 
noblest elements in Christianity. But I do hear the 
kingdom of heaven preached in some churches, and I 
believe that in spite of the war, in spite of bigotry, in 
spite of the Ku-Klux Klan, in spite of Hitler, Hirohito 
and ecclesiastical complacency, the kingdom of heaven 
is prepared for in the hearts of men as never before. 
The millions of men who fight are preparing without 
observation for the universal community of freedom 
and equality based on love. Among my neighbors at. 
home also I find a breakdown of isolationism and a 
hope of world community. Christianity could do a 
great deal for my neighbors, for they need faith and 
hope and love, and their need will be even greater when 
the world community proves imperfect, as it will. For 
Christianity could have no place in a perfect world, 
but the message of Jesus to imperfect men and narrow- 
minded nations and faulty federations and the infant 
toddling of a world-state that is now being born in 
the minds of men is a message of universal brother- 
love and social righteousness. Whatever is wrong in 
the economics and politics as well as in the religion of 
the world will find its cure in that message. 


FORGIVE ME, LORD 


Forgive me, dear Lord, 

If I should pray for one, 
But, Lord, you understand 
About our only son 

Who is many miles away, 
Across the deep, deep sea, 
Perhaps in battle now 
While I commune with thee. 


Be merciful, dear Lord, 
With all dear sons; fill them 
With courage and strong wills 
That right will win. Amen. 
Epona HamMILton 
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Let Your Light So Shine 


Rosalie West 


HE neat brass plate read, Rev. CuHaries E. 

Sorrs, D.D. Tom Strate looked at it dubiously; 
raised his hand to press the bell; dropped it again to 
his side; turned and went down the steps into the 
street, and paced slowly backward in the direction 
from which he had come. 

After all, why ask for help? Working out problems 
alone was much more satisfying—gave one immeas- 
urably more self-respect. If it hadn’t been for the 
sermon this man had preached last night, he would 
never have dreamed of coming to him. ] 

He had wandered into the little church, a stranger, 
and had been thrilled when the pleasant-faced, elderly 
preacher announced his text, “Let your light so shine 
before men.” For those were the words that had stung 
his conscience for months past. He drank in the 
sermon eagerly; was this seeming coincidence God’s 
way of bringing the message unmistakably home to 
him? A sign that he was indeed to shake off this sloth, 
this self-conscious timidity, this dread of stepping out 
from the crowd, and boldly proclaim what he felt to be 
the truth? 

There hadn’t been much originality in the sermon; 
no fiery spark to kindle the soul; but Strate had gone 
home with a gnawing desire to have a personal talk 
with this man. Not so much to ask his help as to 
sound the depth of his sincerity. Had the words been 
mere empty oratory, or was there a heroism behind 
them that could act them unthinkingly in a time of 
stress and danger? What sort of leader was this Dr. 
Charles E. Sopes? 

Strate stopped—faced about—marched up _ the 
steps again and rang the bell. 

The Doctor was in, and quite overwhelmed his 
visitor with the cordiality of his welcome. It wasn’t 
often that a young man came to talk with him about 
problems of the soul. He wondered who this serious- 
minded stranger was. He seated Tom in a chair by 
his desk and beamed benevolently upon him, noting 
the tense eagerness in the keen dark eyes. 

Tom told him about the sermon, and how it had 
seemed to answer the absorbing question of his heart. 
(Fine, thought the Doctor. A splendid, energetic 
young fellow. We must enlist him in the Work—what 
an acquisition to our Young People’s Society!) 

Strate sat thinking. It was hard to begin. “It’s a 
bit terrifying,” he said at last, “chopping one’s self off 
from the old group and standing alone with God. It’s 
like stepping off the edge of the world.” 

“Not necessarily.” The Doctor’s tone was suave. 
Youth was always hotheaded, intolerant. “One doesn’t 
have to ‘chop one’s self off, as you put it. One can 
usually find some congenial group with which to work. 
It’s co-operation, not aggressive individualism, that 
makes for strength.” 

“But not group-thinking, Doctor. Mob-thought is 
the curse of the age. After one has thought out his 


own basis for action, perhaps, he can unite with others; 
surely not before.” 

Dr. Sopes strummed the table impatiently. ‘Too 
much introspection is a curse as well. I should imagine, 
if you'll pardon my saying so, that you are too much 
given to that sort of thing. The healthy mind must 
balance thought with action.” 

“I know,” mused Tom, wrinkling his brow, “but 
the greater danger seems to me to be allowing other 
people’s ideals and consciences to blur my conception 
of God’s will for me. However, let’s get back to the 
point, which is the problem of action; ‘letting one’s 
light shine.’ Suppose I decide to come out flat-footed, 
throw my fears to the winds, and speak the word I 
feel the Lord has given me. People will misunder- 
stand, of course. They'll call me proud, say I want fame; 
that I'm setting myself up as a self-righteous critic.” 

“Naturally. Surely you’re brave enough to endure 
that. If you know your're right, if you feel impelled, 
then you have no other choice.” 

“But shall I be able to answer opposing arguments? 
I have had no theological training. Have I the neces- 


sary knowledge, the strength of character, the depth 


of spirituality, to remain firm without appearing silly? 
The power of speech and life and faith to speak the 
Truth with conviction? Shouldn’t I wait till I’ve 
studied more—till I feel an adequate foundation of 
power in my own life—before I venture to voice my 
opinions?” 

“Not at all, not at all.’ The good doctor settled 
back with a glow of satisfaction and delivered a little 
sermon on the subject of “witnessing” before the world. 
It was necessary for the soul’s growth, he said. As one 
gave out, one received new light. Sharing a thought 
or a blessing multiplied it. He always advised young 
converts to get out immediately and tell their experi- 
ences to others. It gave them poise and confidence. 
As for theology—nonsense! Who cared about book- 
knowledge? It was vital personal experience, truth 
sharpened on the anvil of daily living, that pierced the 
armor of others. It was the thing one had lived out 
and proved, that one could pass on to help a soul in 
need. 

Tom Strate found himself fidgeting as he listened. 
Almost wishing he hadn’t come. “O. K.,” he broke in, 
interrupting the smooth flow of platitudes. “Exactly 
what shall I do? Write an article, perhaps—if I can 
get anyone to publish it? Start a study group? Or 
simply express my opinions frankly when an opportu- 
nity occurs?” 

Dr. Sopes leaned forward, hearty approval in his 
beaming smile. “Now you're talking. First, of course, 
you should be baptized—if you have not been already; 
that’s the first step. Then we shall be delighted to 
have you join our fellowship. We have a Men’s 
Brotherhood; we publish a small magazine. You will 
find ample scope here for all your gifts.” 
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“But”’—Tom _ hesitated—“I’m afraid you don’t 
understand. You see, my convictions aren’t the same 
as yours. I’m—not exactly orthodox: I can’t believe 
that what the church has taught agrees with Jesus’ own 
conception of the meaning of his life and work.” 

Shocked surprise replaced the complacent gleam 
on the Doctor’s face. 

“Oh,” he stammered, “in what way?” 

“I’ve spent a great deal of time,” said Strate, 
earnestly, “in studying the life of Jesus—comparing the 
records—trying to puzzle out exactly what he meant. 
And I’ve found the most astonishing things. And each 
new fact I’ve found has sort of hit me in the solar 
plexus. If this is true, then life can’t go on as it used 
to. I’ve got to do something about it. If we—the 
church, and I myself—have been believing and teach- 
ing falsehoods about Jesus, then it’s time we stopped. 
It’s criminal to go on. Misrepresenting him, twisting 
his message. That’s what’s getting me. It scorches 
me—burns my brain like a flame—when I think of it. 
The church has misunderstood him, spread a false 
report. Made him a fetish to worship, when he came 
as a simple carpenter, teaching the love of God. Yet 
who am I, to set myself up as a prophet and reformer? 
That nasty little objection will persist in nagging at me.” 

Dr. Sopes had listened to this outburst with 
mingled astonishment and concern. 

“Just exactly what is it you've been reading?” he 
inquired solicitously. 

“Only the records of Jesus’ own life.” 

The Doctor, with an ingratiating smile, went to the 
bookease and brought back an armful of books. 

“My dear boy, you must take up the question more 
thoroughly. Have you ever read Dr. Staiput? I know 
of nothing better than a study of Dr. Staiput. I have 
recommended his writings to several young men who 
were in exactly your position, and their doubts were 
resolved in a most remarkable way.” 

Strate made no move to accept the books. 
“Doubts? But I said nothing about doubts. I never 
seem to have them. Ideas come and hit me—positive 
truth; I don’t bother with fancies. Besides, I think 
I’m familiar with the doctrines of Dr. Staiput. I was 
brought up in a strictly orthodox home. Why waste 
my time in going over it again?” 

The good doctor put the books down and shrugged 
his shoulders. He was distinctly annoyed. 

“[’ye known so many impulsive young men like 
you, carried away momentarily by the lure of a brand- 
new doctrine, who after closer study came to see that 
the centuries-old faith of our fathers was the only safe 
and sure foundation. We all have our moments of 
rebellion, my dear friend. The temptation comes to 
us all to break away from the old and tried, to blaze 
new trails of our own.” 

Strate broke in tensely, “Have you?” 

Dr. Sopes crinkled his eyes reminiscently. “Oh, 
yes. Yes, indeed. I passed through a very severe 
crisis as a young man. But I came to see that the 
beaten path, after all, was—” 

“Safer?” suggested Strate, with a sardonic smile. 

The Doctor made no reply. He’s getting peeved, 
thought Tom, looking at him with something like dis- 
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gust. “Tell me, then, Doctor, what exactly do you 
advise me to do?” 

“IT should say, go very carefully. Yes; very, very 
carefully. Read much; think all you like; but say 
little. You are passing through a time of emotional 
crisis. Later on, when you’ve cooled down and come 
to a wise decision, you will have a message that men 
will be glad to listen to. Come to our class. Come and 
read Dr. Staiput with me in the evenings; I'll be glad 
to help you. Do nothing rash, my dear boy.” 

He laid his hand on Tom’s shoulder. Strate shook 
it off angrily; rose to his feet. 

“TI see,” he said, slowly. “I’m to be silent—do 
nothing, till I’m sure. Yet only a few minutes ago you 
told me that witness was necessary for growth. That 
sincerity counted, not book-knowledge. That as I 
gave, I would get. That you advised your young 
converts to get out at once and ‘witness.’” 

The reverend gentleman showed signs of exaspera- 
tion. This youth was either extremely stupid or 
unbelievably pigheaded. “You quite misunderstand 
my meaning,” he said. 

“You said last night,” insisted Tom, “that as soon 
as the Light struck us, we were bound to give our lives 
to radiating it into the dark places. That we were 
never to hesitate, never to falter. Never to shrink 
through fear or timidity. To follow the path Jesus 
trod, even though it meant toil and persecution, suffer- 
ing and death.” 

“My words last night,” returned the Doctor stiffly, 
“had quite a different application. Quite different.” 

“T see,” said Strate, hotly. “The things you said 
last night, then, were merely words. Just fine- 
sounding, meaningless eyewash.” 

The Doctor flushed—held up his hand to stop 
him— 

“Please let me speak,” Tom went on. “I’m not 
blaming you, really. You're like all the rest. ‘Let your 
light shine,’ you say—‘provided the candle is of my 
special trade-marked brand. Be fearless; stand against 
the whole world for your convictions—provided you 
first let me censor them. Be valiant for Truth—pro- 
vided you keep to the standard definition of it, my 
definition. If not, then have the sense to hold your 
tongue.’ ” 

Dr. Sopes sat with his mouth open, not quite know- 
ing what to say. This was indeed a most insolent 
young man. It really wasn’t worth while arguing with 
a person who twisted one’s words into such an atrocious 
travesty. He forced himself to be polite. One of Dr. 
Staiput’s volumes, Was, Is and Ever Shall Be, slid off 
the table and lay open at a picture of a Bible being 
destroyed by termites—illustrative, evidently, of the 
ravages committed by modern scholarship. 

Heavens, thought Tom, I have been most awfully 
rude. “I’m sorry, Dr. Sopes,” he said. “T shouldn’t 
have said that.” 

There was an awkward pause. Tom held out his 
hand. His host took it, forcing a pleasant smile to his 
face. 

“Tet us hear from you again,” he said, with a feeble 
attempt at heartiness. “Don’t make your decision too 
precipitately. Keep your mind open. Come to our 
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Brotherhood Class next Sunday; we have a fine bunch 
of young men there. You will be sure to find some 
kindred spirits.” 

Tom murmured his thanks and departed, leaving 
the Doctor pacing the floor in a strange state of agita- 
tion. He couldn’t remember an occasion when he had 
felt so annoyed. 
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Tom stopped at the sidewalk and looked back at 
the closed door. Rev. Cartes E. Sores, D.D., the 
inscription read. He smiled, and repeated it aloud. 
Then he pulled his cap firmly down upon his head and 
set off at a brisk, swinging pace for home, still smiling. 

His question was answered; his problem solved. He 
knew exactly what it was he had to do. 


Vacation Schools Flourish it 


Many Different Settings 


N order to acquaint our readers with some of the 

ways in which children’s summer needs have been 
and will be met by a church program in some form, 
we have asked several directors of vacation schools to 
send us descriptions of their work. 


In a Trailer Camp in Connecticut 


“Hi, Kansas!” “Hello, Connecticut, where is 
Maine?” Such greetings were exchanged as the boys 
and girls of the trailer 
camp gathered about the 
flagpole at the entrance 
of the camp. Notice had 
been circulated that a 
children’s program would 
be conducted at the 
camp for a period of two 
weeks. The children who 
responded knew one an- 
other only by the names 

at “of the states from which 
they came. When the group assembled, each shared 
some description of his home state and told something 
about the products from his particular section of the 
country. 

The entire program was informal. As the days 
went by leaders and children shared life together. A 
constructive use of time was planned with play, study, 
fellowship and varied activities. Because of the limited 
space in the trailer homes the children had practically 
no toys. There was immediate response to the base- 
ball and bat with the opportunity for games of softball. 
The children had been without reading material all 
summer and there was great demand for the books pro- 
vided by the leader. 

Trips to near-by parks and the children’s museum 
were arranged, thus introducing the children to the 
larger community life. .The daily experiences con- 
tributed to the time for conversation and discussion. 
For example, the interest in the airplanes flying over- 
head gave rise to a discussion on transportation and 
uses of planes other than for war purposes; the dis- 
covery that some of the children were slipping into the 
swimming pool without paying, even though they had 
money for this particular purpose, led to a discussion 
of this problem. 

Thus did a council of churches attempt to meet a 
need. In many similar situations this summer boys 
and girls will be left to amuse themselves all day while 


fathers and mothers work. Recently an eight-year-old 
heard her parents discussing juvenile delinquency. She 
interrupted them, saying, “I know what juvenile de- 
Imquency is. It’s when a mother is working.” 

At this writing word has come that within three 
weeks one thousand trailers are to move into a near-by 
community. The summer months may be assets or 
liabilities, depending on how well we translate concern 
for children into action. Will the churches be ready to 
meet such situations in the months immediately ahead? 

Vacation church schools, day camps, recreational 
centers, story and game hours, are among the possi- 
bilities. Leaders may be discovered among the resi- 
dents in these new housing situations. If space is avail- 
able the program can be conducted on the grounds. 
If there is no community building or space, the chil- 
dren may be taken to a near-by center, playground or 
church. It is imperative that churches plan co-opera- 
tively to meet religious needs if we are to be reasonably 
sure that “not one of these little ones shall perish.” 

Epitu F. WreLker 
Director of Children’s Work, 
Connecticut Council of Churches 


In a Defense Area in Ohio 


Through the offerings of church people in the 
Church Federation of Dayton and Montgomery 
County, Ohio, two four-week schools were held during 
July, 1942. One of these was for the children of Park- 


side Homes, a defense-area housing project. Over one 


hundred boys and girls were enrolled. Their parents 
were pleased over the interdenominational type of 
school. Kindergarten children studied Our Happy 
World, in the primary group Child Life in Bible Times 


. was the theme, and the juniors followed the course, 


Followers of Jesus. These are all co-operative vacation 
church school texts. The junior group presented to 
the Community Center at Parkside a “stained glass” 
window which they had beautifully crayoned on mus- 
lin; blocks were sanded for the winter preschool chil- 
dren. All helped in printing a vacation-church-school 
newspaper. One mother resolved to get back into the 
service of the church as a result of participating in the 
school program. 

A trailer camp school was also conducted in the 
Memorial Baptist Church. Besides a large intermedi- 
ate group, there were juniors who made slides on the 
theme, Followers of Jesus;a primary group which pre- 
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sented a dramatization of A Sabbath Day in a Jewish 
Home, and a kindergarten class learning about Happy 
Times in Our Church. The one hundred children en- 
rolled were helpful and co-operative. They attended 
regularly and wished that the school could have been 
held for a longer period. They gained a real interest in 
the work, and as a result many started attending Sun- 
day church school. 

The leaders for these two schools were recruited 
through the friendly visitation of residents of the Park- 
side Housing Project, using some of their people as 
assistants. Those of the trailer camp school were se- 
cured from local Dayton churches, with weekday 
church school teachers directing each department. All 
community agencies worked well together. 


Ouar Hanson 
Director of the New Community Vacation 
Church Schools, Dayton, Ohio, 1942 


In an Eastern City 


Is there need of a vacation church school in a city 
of over one hundred thousand people? The answer is 
obviously yes. Dare we think about one? Again the 
answer is yes. With a little courage, a little vision and 
careful planning it is surprising how quickly a school 
of this kind can take shape. 

In Cambridge our problems began to loom when 
the idea was presented. What was the program of 
such a school? Where would we secure the necessary 
leadership? How could a school be financed? Should 
it be a Universalist project just for our own boys and 
girls, or should it be a community school under Uni- 
versalist management? These were a few questions 
raised early in 1939 when the First Universalist Church 
in Cambridge began thinking about a vacation school. 
Our questions have been satisfactorily answered in the 
four years that.we have held a two-week school, and 
the results speak for themselves. 

Our school has been under Universalist manage- 
ment and leadership, completely financed by Universal- 
ist people, although we call it a community project and 
to it welcome the children of every race and creed. 
Children of many denominations have been enrolled. 
We have had Catholics and Jews, Negroes and Chinese. 
All have participated in our program to the full. 

The dates of our fifth season have already been set, 
July 6 to 16. We always conduct our school the two 
weeks immediately following the fourth of July. In 
May the teaching staff is selected. By the first of 
June our program plans are completed, and during 
June the school is advertised in the home and in the 
press. Also during June we raise the funds which en- 
able us to carry through our program. Universalist 
men and women have been secured who give a period 
each morning for the two weeks. We have been fortu- 
nate in our leadership. 

Our daily program provides for fellowship, Bible 
study, illustrated talks, recreation, crafts and chapel. 
Our school budget is met by a special Children’s Day 
offering, a contribution from the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union, and gifts from interested Universalists. 
We have found new members for our church school and 
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Boy Scout troop. We have watched the teaching staff 
grow from four to twelve, and the pupil enrollment 
from twenty-five to eighty-eight. We have had scores 
of appreciative parents tell us how much the school 
has meant to them. 

I recommend that our Universalist churches begin 
at once to develop vacation schools. It can and should 
be done. The results are rewarding. 


Frank B. Cuartrerton, Minister, 
First Universalist Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


In a Pennsylvania Town 


We had discussed a vacation church school at 
various times, but had never thought we could swing 
it. Last summer we found several people who were 
able to give one week to it. 

There were two sources of materials which we used: 
We're All Americans, stories of children who have come 
here from other lands, with discussion outlines, put out 
by the Council Against Intolerance in America, and 
Wonders of God, by Estella Lane, Pilgrim Press, which 
we used as a basis for our worship services. 

We began each day with music; then followed story 
hour, dramatization and other activities related to our 
study of children from many lands. Following a period 
of recreation we had our worship service. Each day 
an adult leader and a child arranged the worship cen- 
ter. We called it our wonder corner. Our theme was 
“Stand still, think of the wonders of God.” We had 
“wonder music,” then ‘conversation about our wonder- 
ings. On our table we placed objects which made us 
think of the wonders of God. After a story we engaged 
in discoveries of all sorts. Part of this time was also 
devoted to learning prayers and Bible passages. One 
of our achievements was the making of a movie, illus- 
trating some of the stories we heard. 

There were no other community activities for these 
children during the summer and we had no connection 
with any community agency. All our leaders were 
from our own church school. The children liked it very 
much. They enjoyed helping to plan their own wor- 
ship and participating in every way. 

Sur Smiru, Superintendent, 
Universalist church, Smithton, Pa. 


In Rural Vermont 


In Vermont, as in other states, there are many 
neglected rural areas. These sections, some small ham- 
lets and others covering many square miles, are in- 
adequately reached by churches and state welfare 
agencies. During the last six years the Vermont 
Church Council has had sixty-six sumnier projects in 
thirty-seven of these areas. 

Long before the project is held the director investi- 
gates the area to discover the needs and to prepare the 
community for the work. Schools are visited to confer 
with teachers and interest children. A boarding place 
is secured for the leaders, and a local committee is or- 
ganized to sponsor the project. Our program supple- 
ments that carried on by any local organization and is 
done in co-operation with state agencies. 
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The leaders of the summer projects are now secured 
chiefly from theological seminaries or schools of reli- 
gious education. Beginning with this year they will be 
paid one hundred dollars plus all expenses for about 
nine weeks of service. Preceding their field service 
leaders attend a twelve-day training school which in- 
cludes a demonstration school. 

Two leaders go to an area for a period of from four 
to six weeks. They are responsible for a program of 
visitation in every home in their area, a vacation school 
for children of from four to fourteen years, recreational 
activities, health and social-service work, youth and 
adult meetings, community gatherings, used-clothing 
sales and church services. A summer-project nurse 
supervises the health work, arranges for health clinics, 
and does follow-up work. After the project has closed, 
the director keeps in touch with the area through visits 
and correspondence. Many needs discovered in sum- 
mer are met during the months that follow. 

The value of the summer-project program can best 
be described by a specific field. B Four Corners is 
a large area which has four rural schools with an at- 
tendance of about one hundred children. The com- 
munity has a small town hall and a church which had 
been closed for twenty-five years and had no active 
members. When our first project was held there four 
years ago we discovered most of the children had never 
had a health examination. There was no vital religious 
or wholesome recreational program for the children or 


young people. 
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A project has been held in B Four Corners for 
four summers. Last summer we sent in a young 
student and his wife. They spent the summer there 
and did such fine work that the community requested 
them to remain for the winter. An every-member 
canvass was made and sixty dollars a month pledged. — 
This was supplemented by a special fund of eight hun- — 
dred dollars provided by friends interested in keeping — 
the church open. 

As a result of the ministry of this fine young couple, 
two church services are held each Sunday, one at the 
center and one in the West-End schoolhouse. There 
are three weekday classes for children in homes adja- 
cent to the schools. There is a youth program, a choir, 
and recreational activities for young and old. Two 
vacation schools are held in the summer and reach 
children in different sections of the town. Health needs 
have been cared for through a series of clinics and 
follow-up work. 

Plans are being made for the permanent organiza- 
tion of the church and the continuance of the work in 
the future. At its last meeting the town appropriated 
money toward the renovation of the church property 
and made provision for a parsonage. What this proj- 
ect has meant to this area, neglected so many years, 
indicates what can happen when faith and work join 
hands. 


Myra T. Borpven 
Associate Secretary and Director of Summer Projects, 
Vermont Church Council 


On Reading Aloud 


Josephine Moffett Benton 


OR many years I have had the idea of writing an 

article on the value of adults reading aloud to- 
gether. Reading aloud to children has been one of my 
chief interests and major activities for the past fifteen 
years. 

When I have read and loved something, I want 
to share it with everyone I love. But the sad thing is 
that by the time I have finished a fat volume, or di- 
gested a meaty thin one and lent it to someone else to 
do the same, my first keenness is dulled. By the time 
the friend says, “Her chapter on war was the clearest 
presentation [ve ever read,” I nod my head in agree- 
ment, and then wonder, “What was the author’s exact 
position?” Perhaps others can remember exactly an 
author’s philosophy, or delightful, poignant wording a 
month or a year afterwards, but for those of us who 
don’t, reading aloud together does give an opportunity 
for a sense of unity resulting from shared appreciation. 
Such comforting remarks can be made on the spot, 
“Isn’t that good!” “The author puts it so exactly 
right.” 

Isn’t that why classics studied in high school or 
college are more often remembered vividly. The dis- 
cussion is carried on and the insight is deepened when 
the participators have all come from a fresh and recent 
reading of the assignment. And the significant or 


especially picturesque bits may be read aloud and 
appreciated together in class. 

Dr. Popinoe, in speaking of sound foundations for 
married happiness, once used the supports of a table 
as an analogy. Six legs are firmer than four. Four are 
better than three. One, or only two, are bound to 
result in collapse. One of the foundations he stressed 
besides sex attraction, children, economic need of each 
other, working together, and mutual dependence and 
faith on a power greater than each other, was shared 
enjoyment of cultural interests. Reading aloud to- 
gether has been a firm bond between many couples, 
whether the book enjoyed was the Bible, The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams, a volume of modern poetry, or 
a favorite newspaper column. One of the pictures that 
often flashes on my inward eye is that of my grand- 
father reading aloud from the big old family Bible 
to my grandmother as she sat knitting, and both of 
them enjoying the open fire. 

So the love and unity of an intimate group of 
friends can be deepened and increased through reading 
aloud together. Friendship, too, needs more legs to 
stand upon than superficial interests. Sometimes in 
reading aloud together people come to know each 
other in those things which are eternal. So, I am at 
last expressing my feeling about reading aloud because 
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of my happy experience in such a group, and because 
of a recent letter requesting information as to how 
such a reading club should be organized. 

My sister visited me once last summer. This winter 
she wrote, “With all of us staying close to our own 
neighborhoods these days, a group of reading and 
sewing friends like yours would be pleasant. I should 
have found out your rules, how you choose a book, 
etc.” I was happy to answer that we have no rules 
and no officers. We meet at one o’clock. The hostess 
furnishes soup or a salad, depending on the season. 
Two bring sandwiches. We take turns, or go wherever 
it is convenient that Friday. The book is passed round 
for reading aloud while the others knit for relief, or 
do their own mending if charity must begin at home. 
As to selection of a book, if one or two have a definite 
recommendation, the others are apt to concur. No 
votes are taken, nor are they needed, as there is close 
unity of feeling among us all. If we do find parts 
tedious, one member is asked to read ahead and 
decide what to skip or condense. We just meet 
informally with much affection and understanding. 

This account is not meant as a definite guide, but 
only as a suggestion of how real friendship can develop 
among people of different generations, and varying 
religious denominations. Two are over seventy. The 
other three are nearly forty. Two are Methodists, one 
is a Presbyterian, one a Friend, and one is the descend- 
ant of Abou ben Adhem and does not attend any 
church regularly. But we are kindred spirits, and that 
is imperative. 

A group can grow in depth and purpose. Ours 
began with the two older women reading biography 
together once a week. When there were first five of 
us, we were being current-minded with Gunther’s 
Inside Latin America. We were stirred next with a 
desire to read The Song of Bernadette, because of the 
way that Franz Werfel, a Jew, was led to write the 
story of a Catholic saint. Reading that book led to 
much discussion of religion, and questions and heart 
searchings. Already the younger Methodist was say- 
ing, “This little group of friends means more to me 
than going to church.” In talking of the miracles at 
Lourdes two of us kept referring to Alexis Carrel’s 
Man the Unknown. Yes, we would like very much to 
read it again. So many writers, Rufus Jones and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick among others, refer to Carrel 
as a scientist who backs their statements on faith, that 
we sought answers in his great knowledge. We did 
not really find them—he seemed to come so close, and 
then turn back sharply, basing the hope of the world 
on more science, more synthesis of knowledge. But in 
a way he gave us an answer, for we felt the intense 
humility of this learned man. We read slowly—there 
seemed to be so much to talk about. 

All were saying they had never been intimate with 
a group in which there was so little gossip. All were 
saying they liked our discussions as much as our shared 
reading, but agreed we needed the impetus of a good 
book to stir our thoughts to a conversation so much 
deeper than surface-level chatter. 

This is an age of fear. All of us know that. Yet 
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in our tiny world, love was strong, and we found hours 
of peace together. We would weed out fear forever— 
were it possible. One of the charter members asked 
that we read Dr. Oliver’s book on fear. That is our 
present reading, and what will come next? Who can 
say to what heights we shall aspire? “Abou B. A.” 
said her father had recently read and recommended 
Rufus Jones’ The Eternal Gospel and Pathways to the 
Reality of God. We may consider one of these. The 
references in Fear may lead us to St. John of the Cross, 
or some one of the great spiritual classics. 

There has been much sharing of books among those 
with time for individual reading. After much dis- 
cussion of saints while reading Franz Werfel’s book, the 
Presbyterian asked to borrow The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis and Brother Lawrence’s The Practice of the 
Presence of God. Several of us were so quickened by 
the Letters of a Modern Mystic that we had to have 
Frank Laubach’s You Are My Friends. My good 
Episcopal friend wrote at Christmas asking if I had 
read Weatherhead’s This Is the Victory and Thomas 
Kelley’s Testament of Devotion. Soon, I imagine we 
shall be reading those two either individually, or, better 
still, sharing them together in the group. In fact, 
there are several couples who have met regularly every 
Saturday night all winter in Germantown to read to- 
gether The Testament of Devotion. They feel they 
have gained through that experience deep, life-giving 
enrichment. 

Here, we five feel we have a “Community of Wor- 
ship” (the name of a splendid pamphlet by Douglas 
Steere) even though it is only indirectly based on a 
fellowship of the spirit. That is the encouraging note 
I would hand on to lonely people in strange localities. 
Your little reading group need not set out with the 
avowed purpose of being the “two or three who are met 
together in his name.” Give it a chance to grow as 
you will yourself. When you are full of accumulated 
experience you will have to share the measure of God’s 
light you have found, or you will lose even that. The 
group will rise to the level of the highest. Our Presby- 
terian, the oldest in years and wisdom, teaches a 
Sunday school class of middle-aged women in her 
church. The class is growing. One member asked a 
college professor’s wife, “Why do you make the effort 
to get here each week?” “She has something that 
stays her, and I too want to find it,” she replied. 
I had thought there were no kindred spirits in this 
town, and there were she and the others awaiting me. 

Such little groups of friends, reading and sewing 
together, yes, and eating simple food together, can 
create a small oasis of love. They can act as a spring 
of refreshment and vitality in a world dried and em- 
bittered by the winds of hate and fear. William James 
might well have had such small heavenly-earthly fel- 
lowships in mind when he wrote, “IT am done with 
ereat. things and big things, great organizations and 
big successes. And I am for those tiny, invisible, molec- 
ular, moral forces, which work from individual to 
individual, creeping in through the crannies of the 
world like so many soft rootlets, or like the capillary 
oozing of water, but which, if you give them time, will 
rend the hardest monuments of men’s pride.” 
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Ginger Snaps 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is a story for very small children; but bigger 

ones would do well to read it; for almost everybody, 
however big, likes ginger snaps—those little, round, 
hard, delicious crackers. 

The story begins with Billy. Billy is five years old. 
Billy was having tea with Nurse, because Mother had 
gone away for the whole day. Nurse was quite old. 
Sometimes she dipped her ginger snap in her hot tea— 
a thing you and I had better not do. On this day there 
were ginger snaps for tea. Billy crunched them with 
his sharp little teeth. He ate three. Then in that 
strange way grownups have, Nurse said: “No more.” 
“Only one,” begged Billy. “No more,” said Nurse; 
and that was the end of it. 

But no! not the end, but another beginning. For 
at that moment the telephone bell rang and Nurse 
went out of the room. Billy and the ginger snaps were 
left alone. There were four ginger snaps in the dish. 
Soon there were only three. Then there were only two. 
At last there was only one. The last ginger snap 
looked lonely. Out went Billy’s hand. All the ginger 
snaps and Billy were alone together; but the ginger 
snaps were inside Billy. 

Nurse came back. She looked at the empty dish. 
Then she looked at Billy. “You naughty boy,” she 
said. “You naughty, greedy boy! Now you go to bed 
at once.” Billy yelled; but Nurse took him to the bath. 
The sponge had a hard bit in one of the holes. “You’re 
scratching me!” yelled Billy. “Not a bit of it,” said 
Nurse. “It’s those ginger snaps hurting your inside, 
that’s what it is. You're like a little dog. Little dogs 
grab crackers when nobody is looking. Greedy little 
dogs. Don’t know any better.” “Wish I was a little 
dog,” sobbed Billy. 

There were no more ginger snaps for tea until two 
weeks later. Then Billy went out to tea—alone. Nurse 
took him, left him, and promised to call for him at 
half past five. And it was at my house where Billy 
had tea. There were ginger snaps for tea. Nobody 
said how many. That is the nice part of going out to 
tea. But a wonderful thing happened. There was a 
cunning dog at tea. The dog’s name was Clara. Clara 
sat up and begged. “Isn’t she a darling, Billy?” said 
the lady behind the teapot. “And she loves ginger 
snaps.” 

“Does she snatch them?” asked Billy. 

“Oh, no!” said the lady with the teapot. “Just you 
watch.” And she took a ginger snap, broke it, and put 
a little piece on her knee. The dog jumped for joy; she 
looked and looked; she put her nose very close. “No,” 
said the lady. “No.” And the dog looked away. 

“Oh!” said Billy. 

“Yes,” said the lady very quietly. And in a second 
the dog took the piece of ginger snap from her knee. 

“Oh!” said Billy. 

“Isn’t she clever?” said the lady with the teapot. 
“Would she take it, if we went out?” asked Billy. “Let’s 
try,” said the lady. And they put a whole ginger snap 
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on the floor, and went outside the door. 
came back, the ginger snap was untouched. 

Then said Billy: “If a little boy was badder than 
the baddest dog, could he be gooder than the goodest 
dog?” 

The lady with the teapot laughed. “Of course he 
could,” she said. And she did not say anything—as 
some people might have said—about the wrongness 
of “badder” and “gooder.” 

“Oh!” said Billy. 


When they 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS IN SERVICE 


The First Parish, Universalist, of Saugus, Massa- 
chusetts, dedicated a service flag on April 11. Announc- 
ing the service, W. W. Cromie wrote: 

“We have called on these young people to go forth 
on far-flung battlefields to preserve and perpetuate our 
way of life, our ideals, and all that we hold dearer than 
life itself. We have called them out to make the 
supreme sacrifice. This they are doing. What we 
ask of them in sacrificial service, we must demand of 
ourselves in the devotion of our energies toward the 
full realization of the ideals for which they are giving 
their lives. Words of praise from us are not enough. 
We must testify to our faith and to our faith in them. 
Let there be no betrayal of our sacred trust. Their 
sacrifice must not be in vain. This is our task: it shall 
not be again. 

“The church, its gospel, its mission, stand as the 
only saving power in the world today to usher in God’s 
kingdom and preserve the principles of democracy.” 


Men! whose boast is it that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


They are slaves, who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves, who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence, shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves, who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
J. R. Lowen 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SUPPORTS DR. POTTER 


To THE EprtTor: 


I have read your editorial on humanism and Dr. Potter's 
letter in the current number of THe Leaver. It is well, I 
think, to discuss this subject at the present time. 

I am a member of the Humanist Society of Friends and 
at the same time a Universalist and Unitarian and am active 
in all three branches of liberalism. I engage in no controversies 
because there are enough points in common in the three 
viewpoints on which all can agree. The main thing at this 
time is active work in organizing and educating as many 
people as possible along any one of these lines which different 
persons may prefer. 

Dr. Potter has a remarkable knowledge of the languages 
and literature of the first century on which the Christian 
scriptures were based. I would suggest that he be invited 
to give a course of lectures at a Universalist institute this 
summer so that Universalist and Unitarian ministers and 
laymen would have a chance to brush up on this very essential 
basic literature. That might erase most differences and 
difficulties. 

I am sending to you the “Official Statement of Principles 
of the Humanist Society of Friends” and would call your 
especial attention to “The Humanist Friends Challenge,” on 
page 7, by Dr. Lowell H. Coate, president of the Society. 

The work I do with and for the Universalist Church is 
largely educational and concerns the broad basis of Chris- 
tianity as found in the Greek texts of the classical period 
reaching back into Athenian democracy and the social ethics 
on which early democracy was based. This broadens the 
foundation of Christianity. In teaching humanism to our 
young ministers I go over the same ground. So where is the 
difference? 

Some high authorities in Washington are of the opinion 
that humanism offers the only solution for our present national 
and international problems. 

There is imminent danger of our whole ethical structure 
crumbling and going up in flames. Why not save the structure 
while there is still time instead of looking for the cracks of 
difference in the tottering walls? ; 

D. Hersert Heywoop 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE FAITH OF A UNIVERSALIST 


To THE Eprror: 


All real Universalists will thank you for your editorial of 
April 17 entitled “Are Liberal Leaders Unaware?” Everything 
you said is true and I am with you 100 per cent. 

So far as I know, I am the only Universalist in the town 
where I live. Many of my friends here are universalists, but 
are not members of our denomination. Many people ask me 
to tell them what Universalists believe, which I am always 
glad to do. I think I am telling them the truth when I say, 
“We have no humanists in our denomination.” Perhaps I don’t 
understand humanism. I think I know enough about it to say 
that I cannot reconcile the views in Dr. Potter’s book, Human- 
ism, with the “Bond of Fellowship and Statement of Faith” 
and “The Essential Principles of the Universalist Faith” which 
appear under the masthead of Tue CuristrAN LeapER every 
week. For the life of me, I can’t understand why any sincere 
humanist would want to sail in under our banner. 

If humanists are welcome to full fellowship with us, we 
should remove the statements in our denominational paper 
that proclaim to the world what we believe. 

Let’s not quibble about words. Universalists believe in 
God without any maybes about it. We deny certain attributes 
that others ascribe to him, but I feel that we are members of 


that great company of men and women which includes Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants, and others, who base their religious 
beliefs on God. We have something in common with them 
that we do not have with the humanists. 

I often tell my friends that if they want to know what 
Universalists believe to listen to Dr. Fosdick. I have been a 
member of his radio congregation for nearly twelve years and 
I am satisfied with his kind of universalism. I have read THE 
CuristiAn Leaver longer than that and feel that its editorial 
policy has always been true to our best Universalist traditions. 

Henry W. Fetton 
Montrose, Pa. 


WHAT A GIFT IS A SENSE OF HUMOR! 


To THE EpITor: 


I am ageing, and it is seldom nowadays that after putting 
away my razor in the morning, I gaze at myself in mirrors. 
But I confess that I ran to the nearest one after reading your 
editorial remark of April 17 that “Dieffenbach and Jones may 
have been humanists. When we look at them we confess that 
we don’t know what humanists are.” 

Sir, had Dr. Dieffenbach and myself enveloped our 
countenances in such whiskers as used to hide the face of the 
lamented Jenkin Lloyd Jones, your remark would be under- 
standable. As it is, it leaves me wondering what dire adum- 
brations of humanism are mediated to you by the counte- 
nances of Dr. Dieffenbach and myself. Speaking for myself, 
Sir, let me say that you have dealt the greatest blow to my 
vanity since the two occasions in Chicago when two people 
mistook me for the then State’s Attorney Robert Crowe, 
popularly known as “the hanging prosecutor.” 

However, let me turn my dubious face from this personal 
matter and add a note of possible clarification to the charge of 
Dr. Potter which brought forth your remarks. In implying 
that possibly Dr. Dieffenbach and I were thrown out of the 
editorship of the Christian Register because we were humanists 
I think he is rather overrating the interest which the Unitarian 
High Command takes in theology per se. 

Tt is true that the theistic Unitarians dislike the humanists 
intensely and often act as if they were an inferior breed. The 
only occasion on which two Unitarian ministers lost their 
tempers with me was when I published a humanist sermon 
by Mr. Yoder, one of the Pacific Coast ministers. But when 
I was given the post of editor it was known that I had signed 
the Humanist Manifesto. However, I never wrote humanist 
editorials, and published many more theistic articles than 
humanist ones. 

Meanwhile the attitude of the High Command toward the 
humanist issue was that which a top official expressed to me 
in these words: “After all, why make an issue of it? We all 
know what the poet means when he uses the word God, so 
why cannot we use the word in the same way?” 

No, in my own case, at least, and I suspect in Dr. Dieffen- 
bach’s, it was not the editor’s theology that was objected to, 
but his, so to speak, driving without the muffler. The adminis- 
tration policy, when I took over, was to achieve a streamlined 
denomination with unity, coherence, and a facade free from 
fissures. During my encumbency the phrase, “The Unitarian 
Church,” was used for the first time—quietly slipped into a 
letter to the churches supposed to be read from the pulpits. 
In line with this policy the Register just naturally had to be 
a house organ—but the amenities of life had to be preserved 
and so it had to be saved from the tag. Perhaps a mouse 
organ would have been the best description of what was 
wanted. 

Meanwhile I was told that the reason given in the directors’ 
room for the radical change made in the Register was that 
the Unitarian reading body evidently did not want to support 
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a “liberal” organ. And, indeed, until I published an article 
criticizing the administration’s emphasis on machinery and a 
letter criticizing the new set-up of the Laymen’s League, I 
seemed to be in administration favor. But whenever I ran 
an editorial in support of “the underdog’”—be the dog’s name 
Debs, Bertrand Russell, the Jew, or Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
social policies—there were letters of sharp protest. 

As for humanism, I purposely refrain from discussing it in 
these days of rationed paper. I hope, Sir, that I have not 
used up too much of yours already, and only wish that I had 
coupons I could give you entitling you to get an extra lot. 

LLEWELLYN JONES 
Cambridge, Mass. 


REGARDING MURKY VIEWS FROM THE HILL 


To THE Eprror: 


In spite of misunderstandings, misquotations, misinterpre- 
tations, etc., I think I recognize myself as at least one of the 
correspondents referred to in “Views from the Hill” in which 
“R.C.” evidently refers to my article in “Reactions” in the 
issue of April 17. 

He asks, “Why can’t people join hands and heads and 
hearts . . . for the coming of God’s kingdom among men?” 
Since when did the church or religion condone incompetence? 
It is not unkindness, but kindness, to help a man see himself 
as others see him. And I rather think that impugning motives 
is rather “heinous.” The good of the denomination is at stake. 

I did not and do not hold that “a Universalist minister 
is a bargaining patriot” in the sense that all are. I am sure 
that very few are. 

On February 23, 1943, I wrote to the general superin- 
tendent as follows: “I think I did not say that we have too 
many pacifists in our fellowship. I do not think we have 
many out-and-out pacifists. I respect the pacifist. But I 
don’t respect the minister who knows he is needed more in 
the Army than where he is but does not offer himself.” While 
I think the conscientious objector is mistaken, I'll go to bat 
for him any time. For I think that his spirit is really the 
hope of the world. 

Did I serve in World War I? No. I was booked to sail 
for India as a missionary a few months after America entered 
the war. I honestly thought my duty was in India, but, of 
course, I could have been mistaken, though I think not. 

Have I offered myself in this war? On February 23 I wrote 
as follows: “If you can get an exception made in my case (on 
account of age) I shall offer myself at once.” I meant, of 
course, as a chaplain. That is the only department in which 
I could hope to be accepted. Has “R.C.” offered himself as a 
chaplain? If not, why not? If he is very anxious to serve 
I think he might get in. 

“R.C.” has one son in the war and one coming up. I have 
two sons in the war and one coming up. 

I have never expressed myself as dissatisfied with the 
attitude of the general superintendent in regard to the enlist- 
ment of others. A case of conscience? 

I still can see no “religion or patriotism or democracy” in 
“bargaining” padres. 

“The impertinence of some few persons is both appalling 
and discouraging,’ writes the general superintendent. Are 
these the people who still think that we have a free church and 
that a man ought to give the church his best thought? 

And, again, the general superintendent writes: “Apparently 
there are those who would like to see their church decline, if 
it only meant to indicate the failure of persons they dislike.” 
Is not this a rather savage attack on someone he dislikes for 
daring to question the accuracy of church statistics? 

It is fine to join hands, and Christ’s followers ought to do 
so, but ought we not to look out lest the shepherd and bishop 
slug us when we are not looking? 


Mortey R. Harriry 


One of the “Ecclesiastical Politicians” 
Monroe, Wis. 
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ANSWERING LEBOSQUET 


The following letter was sent to Rev. John E. LeBosquet 
by the author of a book that Mr. LeBosquet reviewed. 
Tue Eprror 


Your review of Humanizing Biblical Religion has been sent 
to me by John Haynes Holmes; otherwise I should not have 
seen your evasive minimization of my life’s work. 

You refer to,smy ignorance. That is unfortunately true. 
I am ignorant of many, many things; but I am not ignorant of 
the fact that modernists are unwilling to express their views 
concerning their own religion. If you have any doubt about 
this, ask THe Curistran Leaver to publish its opinion regard- 
ing the following Biblical doctrines: The direct creation, fall 
of man, passover, prophecies, miracles, virgin birth, resur- 
rection, ascension, vicarious atonement with separation of the 
righteous from the wicked after death in heaven or hell. 

Have these important religious doctrines a foundation in 
fact, or are they all as mythical as the tales of the gods in 
Homer and Vergil? 

Witiram Froyp 
New York City 


The gentleman who wrote the book doubtless is honest and 
fearless, but he is hardly up to date. Why should we hesitate 
to express our opinions? If by “direct creation” he means 
the Genesis story, we do not accept the story as truth but as 
containing the truth, “In the beginning God.” “Fall of man”? 
—No, man is slowly rising. “Passover”?—A beautiful legend 
teaching the guidance of God. “Prophecies’?—Sublime as 
setting forth high views of the will of God, nonsense as 
predicting in detail future events. “Miracles”?—None. “Virgin 
birth”?—None. “Resurrection and ascension”?—For every- 
body, no change in the law for Jesus. “Final judgment”?— 
Nothing final, going on now, continuing beyond death, helping 
men to turn to virtue. 

And have the doctrines a foundation in fact? Yes, as have 
the tales in Homer and Vergil. Men were trying to express 
something. Sometimes they said much—sometimes only a 
little—sometimes the saying was crude—sometimes sublime, 
as in the stories of the birth and death of Jesus. All of us: 
are ignorant, but it is obvious that the author of the book has 
never grasped the fact that there are devout people who do 
not need miracles to attest the reality of religion. 


Tue Epitror 


ROTATION IN OFFICE 


To rue Eprror: 


I have read in your issue of April 17 the editorial entitled 
“Fixed Terms for Officials” and am very much encouraged to 
learn that a fellow like you thinks as I do on the matter. 
Evidently you have been thinking along this line for some 
time, judging from the resolution that you introduced at the 
Universalist General Convention in Chicago. I shall be 
interested in the discussions that take place at some future 
convention. J am sorry that the thing did not come up as 
voted in Chicago. Here’s strength to your arm and persistence 
to your pen. 

It is interesting, isn’t it, how ready certain people are to 
feel that a fixed term would be an unfair thing for an official? 
I have been amazed at such reactions to the proposal that 
we have rotation in office. In every case the person that I 
have discussed the matter with has spoken in behalf of the 
poor official who would have to be put out into the cold, cold 
world—just as if the office were made for the man and must 
be held for the man no matter what the effect on the Kingdom 
might be. 

As a matter of fact, I really think that nine out of ten 
officials under a wise rotation scheme would have good 
churches offered them and fully as large salaries and be the 
better for the rule. I have no trouble in visualizing the coming 
in of men around thirty-seven years of age before they really 
have hit the high spots, so to speak, spending three years in 
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orientation and from seven to ten years in hard work in office, 
and then around the age of fifty going on in realms of leader- 
ship far better equipped for their new job than they otherwise 
would have been. Moreover, if we took them at forty-seven 
and had them go at sixty, it would still pay us to work the 
rule of rotation, even if we had to subsidize the outgoing 
secretary with a pension. 

From years of observation and experience I am convinced 
that practically all of us shoot our bolt inside thirteen years. 
In most cases it doesn’t take as long as that to give everything 
we have, and then some. 

Of course, in the case of denominational offices there is a 
‘continuity of policy anyhow, and there are enough officers to 
keep the institution from collapse, while the new man is 
getting oriented; in fact, it would be quite easy to have under- 
studies of every official who would succeed the outgoing man 
while the new man took his place. There are all sorts of 
schemes that could be worked, and worked effectively, and 
the more I dwell upon the thing in thought the more convinced 
I am that you and I are the wisest men that have walked 
‘the pike. 

B. EF. E. 


PROUD OF THE LEADER 


‘To rue Epiror: 


We Universalists ought to be proud of our denominational 
paper, THE CHRISTIAN Leaver. It has attained a high standard, 
and is maintaining it these many years, as is proven by the 
articles which appear in it—articles of real literary and cultural 
and religious and spiritual values and merit. In the last num- 
ber of Tue Luaper (January 17), among the many excellent 
cones I might emphasize the following: “Love Never Fails,” 
by Harmon M. Gehr; “All This—and Heaven Too,” by 
William Wallace Rose; “The Christian News,” by Hugh 
Stevenson Tigner; “Views from the Hill,” by Dr. Cummins; “A 
Letter to Parents,” by W. H. Macpherson. 

But this was not an exceptional issue; invariably, all 
numbers have high lights. 

It is a pleasure for me to read this great religious weekly, 
which I have read for a period of forty years, ever since I was 
introduced to it. I cannot do without it; therefore, I wish 
for it a long life and a bright future. When its delivery by 
mail is due, I anticipate it with joy, for the many happy and 
beneficial hours it affords and gives. 

Rayam S. Moyer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTS MORE NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE 


To tHe Epiror: 

Why can’t we have more of “Nature and Human Nature”? 
I have so enjoyed reading your articles. I am so alone, 
eighty-four years old and deaf, so am shut in from the activi- 
ties of life and hope to keep in touch with the work of the 
church. We have no church here because of old age of the 
remaining members. 

(Mrs. W. A. MarkHamM) 

Osage, Iowa 


No room for “Nature and Human Nature,” but we will 


try to find some. 
Tur Eprror 


d IMPUTING MOTIVES 


To THe Eprror: 

Did you notice the allegation made by R. C. in your issue 
of May 1? It reads: “Apparently there are those who would 
like to see their church decline, if it only meant to indicate the 
failure of persons they dislike.” 

Should not so serious an allegation be accompanied by a 
bit of evidence? Without this your readers are left to suspect 
that R. C. is holding up a mirror, not to nature, but to him- 
_ self! XYZ 
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MUST LIVE UP TO OUR NAME 
To Tue Epitor: j 
From a distinguished Congregational clergyman and 
writer: 
; “Your church has taken the name that ought to be 
inscribed on the banners of all religious faiths.” ; 


Harry Apams Hersey 
Danbury, Conn. 


AN INDIAN SPEAKS FOR BRITAIN* 


It would ill become anyone to cavil at the spirit of Anglo- 
Saxon idealism which inspires the now allied United States and 
Great Britain. This idealism has given the world many things, 
such as representative institutions, universal education, penal 
reform, and eventually the abolition of slavery. 

On the other hand, generous Anglo-Saxons may some- 
times pass judgment on insufficient evidence and permit emo- 
tion to outrun reason. It is therefore with regret that many 
British citizens, not necessarily of British race, read the un- 
instructed criticism of the much-abused “British Raj” uttered 
by some American publicists and journals. 

Many of us non-Britons have for the first time in history 
enjoyed security, fair dealing, and equal opportunity under 
that rule, and are not prepared to exchange it for any other 
untried system, whether of local self-government or otherwise, 
without substantial proof that it may give us the same 
amenities as were granted by the present regime. 

Moreover, when we receive sympathy from citizens of the 
United States for our subject condition, manifested for in- 
stance in at least one American mission in India by Sunday 
prayers for “the release of the poor Indian from British 
tyranny,” we are entitled to ask that some distinction may 
be drawn between our real and our reputed oppressors. 

A fact recently stated by our prime minister in Parliament, 
that the “Indian National Congress” is the party of Indian big 
business, has been met with the reply that big business in 
other countries also supports political parties. This may be 
so, but big business in India is largely the prerogative of 
Mr. Gandhi’s caste-fellows, the Bunnias or trading caste of 
Hinduism, a close corporation for the past four thousand 
years. Physical resistance of any kind or the taking of life 
is against the traditions of this caste. 

These plutocrats have been secular clients of the priestly 
Brahmin caste, whose subtle brains seek once more to per- 
petuate their social supremacy in a new political domination 
by a caucus actuated by themselves, and paid for by their 
supporters in the hope of an unfettered exploitation of the 
resources of India. It is fair to state that the power of the 
Bunnia moneylenders is the overriding factor in Indian do- 
mestic life and their economic domination over large sections 
of their fellow countrymen is only kept within reasonable 
bounds by virtue of the control exercised by the much-abused 
British Government. 

It is easy to imagine what will happen should the Govern- 
ment of India come under a party caucus actuated by or on 
behalf of these very moneylenders, who, it is true, fulfilled 
a useful function when controlled by autocratic native rulers, 
but many of whom nineteenth-century laissez faire has 
allowed to wax fat and kick their British benefactors. No, 
Sir, if there has been any legitimate complaint against the 
British in India it is of what may without offense be styled 
a “Jim Crow” attitude rapidly receding into the past. 

Indians have for many years filled the highest civil offices 
under the Crown. They are now serving not only in their 
own forces, but as officers in British ships of war and fighting 
units in command of Englishmen from the Mother Country, 
and have earned honor and distinction on the sea, in the air, 
and on many fields of battle. 

Waris AMEER ALI 


London Judge, I. C.S.. Retd. 


*A letter which appeared in the Christian Science M onitor 
of February 25. 
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Views from the Hill 


HE spiritual progress of the world 

can be measured by each individual’s 
consideration of other people. When we 
have learned to make sacrifices that bring 
us no personal gain, but that contribute 
to the well-being of those who are associ- 
ated with us, either in a personal or a 
civic life, we have become group con- 
scious. 

“And just so far as we accept this 
responsibility, we take our places as 
builders of the future.” 

Universalist Appeal 

Upwards of two hundred fifty churches 
have answered the call issued under the 
Universalist Appeal. Others will be join- 
ing this list during the present month. 
These are our “group - conscious” 
churches. They sense a work of which 
they are a part—the total work of the 
larger church, Universalism with a task 
which reaches beyond the local parish 
and community to the world. 

Of the two hundred thirty churches 
from which no response has come are 
one hundred five whose old quotas 
amounted to only a dollar or less. Their 
very condition would appear to indicate 
that little might be expected of them. 
Yet numbered among churches of this 
type, and from which little or nothing 
is ordinarily received, there have been 
the following responses this year: Lowell, 
Mass. (First), $10; Senoia, Ga. $18; 
Amesbury, Mass., $26; Osage, Iowa, $51; 
Anoka, Minn., $205. 

In cash and pledges, the people of a 
little more than half our churches have 
subscribed approximately eleven thou- 
sand dollars to the program of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. It remains 
a fact, however, that at least fifteen 
thousand dollars more must be raised 
before the end of the church year 
(August 31). Many of the churches will 
be closed during the summer months. 
Only May and June remain. What a 
memorable year 1943 could be if, in this 
year, every church were to shoulder its 
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“Fair Share”! 
Honor Roll 


Below are listed the churches which to 
date have been credited with having paid 
or pledged in excess of the old quota 
assessment. In some instances, this has 
been made possible through gifts of 
individuals. The ideal is reached when 
each church, as part and parcel of its 
regular budget, includes and pays the 
equivalent of the quota assessment, and, 
in addition, encourages individual sub- 
scriptions. The new appeal is a merging 
into one of all askings from the church 
and, therefore, must rely upon income 
equivalent to the former income under 
Quota, Loyalty Fellowship, Cent-a-Day, 
Emergency Fund, ete. By official action 
of their respective boards of trustees, 
together with individual gifts made by 
persons in their parishes, the following 
ninety-one churches have paid or pledged 


amounts in excess of the old quota 
assessment, in some instances many times 
the amount asked for! 

Alabama: Brewton, Conecuh County 
and Garland. 

California: Pasadena. 

Connecticut: Hartford, New Haven 
and Stafford. ; 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Georgia: Rockwell and Senoia. 

Illinois: Hutsonville, Oak Park, Stock- 
ton and Urbana. 

Indiana: Manchester and Oaklandon. 

Iowa: Mt. Pleasant, Osage and 
Waterloo. 

Kentucky: Hopkinsville. 

Maine: Canton, Dexter, Dover-Fox- 
croft, Exeter, Livermore, Round Pond 
and West Paris. 

Massachusetts: Abington, Amesbury, 
Arlington, Attleboro, Beverly, Boston 
(Grove Hall), Cheshire, Haverhill, 
Lawrence, Lowell (First), Marlboro, 
Orleans, Pigeon Cove, Shirley, Springfield 
(Second), Stoughton, Wakefield and 
Weymouth, North. 

Michigan: Detroit. 

Minnesota: Anoka and Rochester. 

Mississippi: Liberty Church. 

New Hampshire: Alstead-Langdon, 
Nashua and Portsmouth. 

New York: Albion, Bemus Point, Can- 


andaigua, Canton, Cooperstown, Ed- 
wards, Fairhaven, North Salem, One- 
onta, Ridgeway, Salisbury Center, 


Schuyler Lake and Utica. 

North Carolina: Rocky Mount and 
Woodington. 

Ohio: Belleville, Caledonia, Eaton, 
Eldorado, Leroy, Little Hocking, Miami 
City, Milford, Mt. Carmel, Rockland, 
Sharon Center, Springboro and Spring- 
field. 

Pennsylvania: Kingsley, Philadelphia 
(Messiah) , Reading and Standing Stone. 

Rhode Island: Providence (First) . 

Vermont: Andover, Barre, Cavendish 
and Wilmington. 

Wisconsin: Monroe and Wausau. 


Merit List 


Merit awards go to churches which 
have already paid or pledged the equiva- 
lent of their former quota assessment. 
Certain of these will move up into the 
Honor Roll by next month. In this 
classification are the following twenty-six 
churches: 

Alabama: Chapman. 

Connecticut: Danbury and Stamford. 

Georgia: Canon. 

Illinois: Joliet and Litchfield. 

Kentucky: Consolation. 

Maine: Bowdoinham, Bryant Pond 
and North Jay. 

Massachusetts: 
Spencer. 

Michigan: Lansing and Liberty. 

Minnesota: Owatonna. 

New Hampshire: Winchester 
Woodsville. 

New York: Middleville and Nunda. 


Essex, Malden and 


and 


North Carolina: Winston and Pigeon 
River. 

Ohio: Huntington. 

Pennsylvania: Smithton. 

Rhode Island: Cumberland. 


Wisconsin: Markesan. 


At Work 


And, in addition to churches which 
have kept “the letter of the law” and to 


~ those which have gone “the second mile,” 


should be added the list of churches now 
at work. In fact, in each instance listed 
below, payments of a kind have been 
received. Still others, of which we know, 
are also “at work.’ Many of these 
churches, too, will next month move into 
the “merit” or “honor” groups: 

California: Los Angeles, Santa Ana 
and Santa Paula. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, New Haven 
and Norwich. 

Florida: St. Petersburg. 

Illinois: Chicago, Elgin, Hoopeston, 
Peoria and Sycamore. 

Indiana: Muncie and Pleasant Valley. 

Iowa: Mitchellville. 

Kansas: Hutchinson. 

Maine: Augusta, Bangor, Biddeford- 
Saco, Brunswick, Machias, Oakland, 
Orono, Pittsfield, Portland (First) and 
Portland (Messiah) . 

Massachusetts: Adams, North, Brain- 
tree, Brockton, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Canton, Chelsea, Danvers, Fitchburg, 
Framingham, Lowell (Grace), Lynn, 
Medford, Melrose, Milford, Monson, 
Norwell, Orange, Salem, Saugus, Somer- 
ville, Somerville, West, Southbridge, 
Springfield (Unity) and Weymouth. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis (First) . 

New Hampshire: Claremont, Concord, 
Dover, Gorham, Kensington and Man- 
chester. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Auburn, Binghamton, 
Brooklyn (All Souls’), Buffalo, Claren- 
don, Cortland, Henderson, Herkimer, 
Hornell, Little Falls, Middleport, Mt. 
Vernon, New York and Syracuse. 

North Carolina: Clinton, Hopewell 
and Red Hill. 

Ohio: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, North Olmsted and Woodstock. 

Pennsylvania: Brooklyn, Girard, Lines- 
ville and Philadelphia (Restoration) . 

Rhode Island: Harrisville, Pawtucket, 
Providence (Mediator) and Woonsocket. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga. 

Vermont: Chester, Derby Line, 
Morrisville, St. Johnsbury, Springfield 
and Washington, North. 

Wisconsin: Stoughton. 


Our heartfelt gratitude goes out to 
those good Universalists everywhere who 
are responding to the needs of their 
church. Yes, “when we have learned to. 
make sacrifices that . . . contribute to the 
well-being of those who are associated 
with us . . . we have become” UNI- 
VERSALISTS! R. G 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


WOMEN’S PART IN THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM OF 
THE CHURCH 


Women have often been criticized for 
assuming that their program is the adult 
education program of the church, and 
the criticism is always of interest since 
the figures would fairly well bear out 
the assumption. The fact is too evident 
that many churches do not yet have an 
adult forum, a mixed planning council, 
an adult church-school class for men as 
well as women, or an organized program 
activity involving the whole adult mem- 
bership, except the Sunday morning 
preaching service. But the goal should 
be, in every church, as it is in some, a 
program for adults—not a program for 
women alone, nor for the older members 
and workers in the church school, nor 
for the few who make up the councils. 
There should be a well-organized pro- 
gram for adults in the work of the 
church. 

The need for such co-operative plan- 
ning becomes more acute as the problems 
of these difficult days multiply. Sitting 
quietly with one’s thoughts it would be 
surprising if one came to any other con- 
clusion than that straightening out the 
tangled threads of our topsy-turvy world 
is a business that involves a corporate 
body, and that that business cannot be 
sidestepped by the church if the future 
is to offer any hope to those whose way 
of life has been fashioned by the teach- 
ings and precepts of the church. 

A distinguished visitor in our office one 
day recently, in referring to the place of 
the church concerning the problems of 
the day, expressed his conviction that if 
the church would constitute itself the 
motivating influence, this program of 
civilian defense, which is one hope for a 
better world, would be raised to a 
superior efficiency. He spoke of the 
quality of the church’s membership— 
that it represented the dependable citi- 
zenry—that it possessed the leadership, 
inspired with Christian idealism. His 
thought—and ours—was that out of the 
consecrated study of perplexing issues 
might come safer and saner judgments to 
lift the level of community thinking—to 
inject into the local war programs some- 
thing of the quiet, steady assurance of 
the church at the highest point of its 
service. 

Our question is whether or not the 
church, through all its small local units, 
everywhere, will accept what is so obvi- 
ously a challenge, to begin placing the 
program emphases on a spiritual defense 
program, to buttress and fortify the 
civilian defense program which is our 
pressing concern. 

There are the ever imperative problems 


of rationing, of inflation, of public health 
—problems which require the long, 
steady pull together. There are the 
particular issues as they affect certain 
areas, and the need for people with ideal- 
ism and vision to interpret them. There 
are the local surveys which are a con- 
tinuing necessity as the basis for every 
kind of effective community planning, 
whether in the matter of the present 
defense program or the whole range of 
life interests that concern us as members 
of a community-society. 

Just the thoughts arising out of the 
possibilities of the one emphasis will 
assure us of the need for more than a 
program of entertainment and fellowship 
for adult education in the work of the 
church. But a program could scarcely 
stop with one area interest when the 
church, to be a power, must touch every 
area of our lives. What of the area of 
personal faith and experience? What of 
Christian family life, with all its implica- 
tions for the postwar tomorrow? What 
of postwar planning in the areas of eco- 
nomic disturbances? What of the state- 
ment made by the Vice-President of the 
United States in The Last Best Hope of 
Earth, when he reminds us of the im- 
perative need of a “revival of the 
missionary crusade”? It is intellectual to 
talk about these things, but it must be 
somebody’s responsibility to act. And 
where but in the church can we hope that 
such things will be “laid upon the heart” 
as a selfless responsibility! 

All this by way of a simple statement 
of things which we may be doing in our 
own local churches to hasten the day 
when the world shall come a little closer 
to our dream for it: 

1. Consider the church as an educa- 
tional institution where the great prob- 
lems of the day get the spiritual pointing 
that we wish them to get. 

2. Plan for a united program for the 
adults in your church. 

3. Seek out the especial community 
need and attempt to make a survey of 
the area to get a foundation for further 
study of the cause and cure of com- 
munity ills. 

4. Open the forum to the community 
and use the best available material. 

5. Lastly, and best of all, put your 
church at the heart of the community, 
to suffer as the community suffers, to 
rejoice as the community rejoices, to be 
ashamed as the community is ashamed, 
to be self-righteous only on the level of 
community righteousness. For is it not 
true of a church society, as of everything 
else, that the fountain cannot rise 


higher than its source? And is it not 
true that if there is great power in the 
church society, that power will overflow 
into the community from which it stems, 
because it first comes out of the com- 
munity of which it is a part? 


NOTES FROM ROCKY MOUNT 


A parishioner from the Rocky Mount 
church wrote a most interesting letter to 
the office telling about the services during 
Easter. On Maundy Thursday three 
members united with the church. On 
Easter Sunday the full church, the lovely 
memorial flowers, music by Mrs. Skeels’ 
trained choir, an inspiring sermon, two 
memorial gifts, made the service a 
memorable one. On Sunday night the 
choir sang to a crowded church, receiving 
much praise. 

Mrs. Hannah Winstead gave the 
church, as a memorial to her husband, 
beautiful offering plates, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Skeels presented a pulpit light in 
memory of their little girl. 

Miss Shine, in her letter, states that 
the value of the radio service is beginning 
to be felt in the way of attendance. Just 
recently one family, never before having 
heard about Universalism, became inter- 
ested through the broadcasts and are 
now parish members. They are also 
sending their two little girls to the church 
school. 

Liberalism has gone a long way since 
the days when “Father” Shinn was not 
allowed a place in which to hold a liberal 
service and when no church would permit 
him to use its hymnbooks. Shakespeare 
was speaking for all ages when he said, 
“How far that little candle throws its 
beams.” 


SOME PROGRAM DANGERS 


1. That we shall be content to mark 
time with the old type of program. 

2. That we shall neglect to clarify our 
thinking as to what the church is for, 
beyond its power to minister to ourselves, 
personally. 

3. That we shall keep on quoting 
platitudes. 

4. That we shall be discouraged by the 
defeatist undercurrent. 

5. That we shall forget our steward- 
ship. 

6. That we shall be content that the 
church continue its program of “patch- 
ing-up ills” rather than embrace the more 
difficult task of removal of causes. 

v. That we shall shift responsibility 
saying, “It should be done, but I am not 
the one to do it.” 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Perhaps you'd be excited too if you hadn't seen a chocolate bar for 
weeks! These children from London, being cared for in a Friends hostel 
‘m the country, are delighted when they discover what their package 
contains. 


LET EVERY SCHOOL TAKE PART 


The Spring Friendship Offering in 
Universalist church schools, in the inter- 
est of English evacuees, is a most worthy 
one. The date for receiving this is May 
23. Although only two Sundays. have 
been set aside for this program the sug- 
gestions provided, if followed, will do 
much to acquaint pupils with the con- 
ditions under which English children by 
the hundreds now have to live. This 
knowledge, it is hoped, will awaken a 
natural and wholesome desire to help 
make life a little happier for them. 

The work of the American Friends 
Service Committee in meeting the needs 
of war victims is well known. Reports 
of what their workers are doing in 
England tell of spectacular happenings 
now and then, but more often of “quiet, 
unobtrusive tasks” which help the young 
to healthy growth. The stresses which 
war puts upon children are apparent in 
the following: 

“It is in connection with children who 
are under our care that one notices with 
some shock how unrelentlessly year after 
year of war inflicts upon people a perni- 
cious disintegration of family life. Three 
years is a long period in a child’s life and 
can make a fundamental difference. The 
baby of September, 1939, has already 
passed its third birthday. The ten-year- 
old of that time is now looking forward 
to leaving school. Consider these in- 
stances: 

“When war broke out, Billy was a few 
weeks old. Eighteen months later a 


bomb fell and the house came down 
around him. His parents could not leave 
London, but the East End was no place 
for a bomb-shocked baby. At two he 
came to the Friends War Relief Service 
nursery hostel and in the months ahead 
this hostel must provide for him that 
sense of security and love that should 
have been given him at home. 

“John was ten when the war started. 
Now at thirteen he faces the problem of 
leaving school and going out into the 
world. His home has gone. He seldom 
sees his soldier father. With his mother 
and younger brothers and _ sisters his 
‘home’ is in an F.W.R.S. hostel. From 
this ‘home,’ temporary though he knows 
it to be, he must face the “uncertain 
future. For such as he the security and 
friendship he has known in the hostel 
may be a factor of outstanding value, 
now and in the future.” 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


This year, as usual, many Universalist 
churches will observe Children’s Day on 
the second Sunday in June. Suggestions 
for a suitable observance of the day, 
including a new ‘outline of a_ service, 
“Living Together in God’s World,” have 
been mailed to all church-school superin- 
tendents. For additional helps other 
types of services may be borrowed from 
the G.S.S.A. This day is of special inter- 
est to Universalists because instituted by 
Dr. Charles Hall Leonard when minister 
of the First Universalist Church in Chel- 
sea, Mass. 


G. 8S. S. A. FISCAL 
YEAR ENDS SOON 


June 30 is the date. Between now and 
then it is hoped that local leaders will 
check all payments with treasurers to 


-make sure that their school’s annual 


contribution and per capita have been 
sent in and that all Friendship Offerings 
have been forwarded to the Association 
(16 Beacon Street, Boston) . 

The same request might be made to 
individuals, too. If those who have 
already pledged to this year’s work and 
those who have not yet done so, but who 
wish to, will send in their gifts within 
the next month, it will help greatly. 
Every gift received so far this year has 
been put to work to improye the quality 
of religious teaching in Universalist 
churches throughout the land. For every 
gift the Association is deeply grateful. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTI- 
TUTE AT FERRY BEACH, MAINE 


“T’ve already spotted two teachers I’m 
eager to have attend the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute at Ferry Beach,” said 
a minister who has just settled in an 
Eastern parish. To which he added, 
“Yes, I’m planning to spend the week 
there, too.” This is not the only church 
in which plans are already under way 
for church-school workers to be at Ferry 
Beach the week of July 10-17. 

Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., will again be dean of 
the Religious Education Institute. Fold- 
ers announcing complete faculty and 
courses will soon be in the mails. Mean- 
while, to make vivid some of the reasons 
why your church should be represented 
at this Institute, borrow from the 
G.S.S.A. the set of Ferry Beach stere- 
opticon slides and the “lecture” which 
accompanies them. 


BE SURE TO READ THEM 


You will be interested in the articles 
on vacation-school experiences as re- 
ported by five different persons in this 
issue of Tue Curistran Leaver. The 
chances are you hadn’t realized in what 
varied and sometimes unusual situations 
successful vacation schools are held. 

By the way, how are plans progressing 
for a vacation school in your church this 
summer? 


WHAT THEY SAY 


“Mr. and the other members of the 
Board feel that this branch of the Uni- 
versalist Church is doing a grand work 
and is worthy of the contribution. What 
it is to be used for remains for you to 
decide, as we know it will be used most 
advantageously.” —From the treasurer of 
a Midwest state convention. : 
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News of Churches and Church People 


DR. GREENWAY 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, to whom St. 
Lawrence University gave the degree of 
doctor of divinity, has had a remarkable 
career. He was born May 6, 1896, in 
that part of Rotterdam which was de- 
stroyed by the Germans in the air raid 
of May, 1941. In the last week of April, 
1914, at the age of seventeen, he landed 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D. 


at Ellis Island, an immigrant steerage 
passenger, unable to speak English, and 
without friends. He secured a job on a 
dairy farm near Franklin, Mass., cleaned 
stables, milked cows and peddled milk for 
two and one-half years. He came under 
the influence of Dr. R. K. Marvin, pastor 
of the Universalist church, and in the 
fall of 1916 entered Dean Academy, 
waiting table at the school, working in a 
lunch wagon at night, and, at the week 
end, adding to his income by work in a 
felt mill. 

With characteristic enthusiasm the 
young immigrant enlisted in the army 
of the United States in World War One. 
He was gassed, wounded and decorated. 

In 1921 he was graduated from Dean, 
winning the English prize. He worked 
his way through Tufts College and 
Tufts Divinity School, tending furnaces, 
waiting table and serving as janitor of 
churches. Summers he worked as night 
clerk at hotels. Tufts gave him his A.B. 
magna cum laude in 1925 and the degree 
of bachelor of theology in 1928. 

On October 18, 1929, Dr. Greenway 
began work as the thirteenth pastor of 
All Souls’ Church, Brooklyn. The church 
has forged ahead, paid up a thirty- 
thousand-dollar mortgage and grown in 
membership and influence. 


ARTHUR E. MASON 


Arthur E. Mason, for many years 
treasurer of the Universalist Publishing 
House and treasurer of Tufts College, 
died at his home in Newton Highlands, 
Mass., April 28. He had been as well 
as usual but suffered a heart attack. The 
physician was in attendance when he 
died. 

Funeral services were held at the 
house on Friday, April 30, and were 
attended by a large company. The of- 
ficiating clergyman was Rev. Rubens 
Rea Hadley of Sterling, Mass., who was 
Mr. Mason’s pastor when he served the 
Universalist church in Newtonville. 

Delegations representing the Board of 
Trustees of Tufts College were present, 
headed by President Carmichael and 
Judge Hill. The Universalist Publish- 
ing House was represented by Dr. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone and Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr. 

Mr. Hadley spoke of Mr. Mason’s high 
sense of duty. He declared that the 
strongest trait in him was his determina- 
tion to fulfill every obligation to the 
limit. He described his career as a 
businessman, which was characterized by 
generosity as well as by discharging his 
own obligations and holding others to 
theirs. “In his home life,” said Mr. Had- 
ley, “he was the perfect husband, cour- 
teous, considerate, kind.” 

The Boston Herald gave the facts of 
his life as follows: 

“Mr. Mason was educated at Cush- 
ing and Auburndale Academies and 
Tufts College. 

“After college, he entered a dry goods 
commission house as a stenographer and 
clerk. He became a member of the 
firm of Joy, Landon and Company in 
1898 and remained there until 1909. He 
then went to Wellington, Sears and 
Company, with whom he remained until 
1915, and was treasurer of Hamilton 
Woolen Company from 1915 to 1927, 
when he retired. 

“He had been treasurer of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House for twenty-six 
years and a member of the Board of In- 
vestments, Franklin Savings Bank, from 
1907 to 1928. He became associated 
with Tufts College in 1893 and served 
as secretary until 1899 and as treasurer 
from 1904 to 19238. 

“Since 1923, he has been a_ trustee 
and chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the college. Also he was vice- 
president of the Home for Aged Men, 
Boston; Doolittle Home for Aged People, 
Foxboro; Dean Academy; and Bethany 
Union for Young Women. He was a 
member of the Exchange Club. He had 
an office at 24 Milk Street. 

“He was married in 1893 to Alice 


May Joy of Boston, who died in 1916. 
He later married Margaret Joy Farnham 
of Washington, who survives.” 


FRED G. LEONARD 
Rev. Fred Granville Leonard, the be- 


loved pastor of the Universalist church 
in Morris, N. Y., for over forty-two 
years, died Wednesday, April 21, at the 
Fox Hospital in Oneonta after a short 
illness. 

The respect and affection in which 
he was held by people of all denomina- 
tions shows what may be accomplished 
by remaining in a community for al- 
most a lifetime. 

The funeral services were held at 2 
p. m. on Easter Monday in the church 
at Morris that he served-so long. They 
were conducted by Rev. Fred C. Leining, 
D.D., state superintendent, assisted by 
Rev. Gale Bascomb, pastor of Chapin 
Memorial Church, Oneonta. Since Mr. 
Leonard gave up the pastorate two years 
ago the Universalist minister of Oneonta 
has served this church. Burial was in 
Hillington Cemetery, Morris. 

We are indebted to the Oneonta Star 
for the following sketch: 

“Mr. Leonard was born at East Ed- 
dington, Maine, January 6, 1862. His 
wife, the former Mrs. Jennie Colvin, 
died about twelve years ago. No near 
relatives survive. 

“With Mr. Leonard in the class of 
1893 at St. Lawrence University were 
Dr. George E. Huntley, former pastor 
of Chapin Memorial Universalist Church 
here, and Hon. Owen D. Young. After 
preaching at Huntingville, Que., and 
Southold, L. I., Mr. Leonard began his 
pastorate in Morris May 1, 1899. He 
resigned May 8, 1941, because of failing 
health, but continued to reside in the 
village, where he had worked so many 
years, and where his sincerity and high > 
moral standards won him a host of 
friends. 

“In 1936 he preached the sermon at 
the annual state convention of Univer- 
salists at Syracuse. He had many in- 
terests in his community, bemg a mem- 
ber, and for some years chaplain, of 
Tienuderrah Lodge, F. & A. M.; a charter 
member of Jewell Chapter, O. E. S., and 
for fourteen years its patron; and an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club.” 


DR, CUMMINS’ ENGAGEMENTS 


In April, Dr. Cummins spoke at Can- 
ton, Mass., at a meeting of the State 
Sunday School Institute; at Everett, 
Mass.. at the service of installation for 
Rev. Frederic A. Mooney; at Auburn, 
Maine, on Easter and the two Sundays 
preceding; at West Somerville, Mass., at 
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the ordination of Rev. Dana E. Klotzle; 
at the Maundy Thursday communion 
service for the staff at denominational 
headquarters; and at King’s Chapel. 

In May, Dr. Cummins will visit our 
churches in Biddeford, Maine, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TUFTS STUDENTS 
AS SPEAKERS 

Four students of the ,Tufts College 
School of Religion were the speakers at 
the Boston ministers’ meeting held at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, 
May 8. All four also are serving as 
pastors of churches. 

Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., a 
trustee of Tufts College, was present, 
and before the meeting closed arose and 
pointed out that although each man had 
a special topic assigned, he had discussed 
it in a way to show that he was more 
than a mere specialist. Dr. Perkins 
praised the addresses highly. Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., Dean Clarence R. Skin- 
ner and Dr. George E. Huntley spoke 
briefly. 

Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, pastor of the 
West Somerville church, discussed the 
work of the minister in the field of wor- 
ship. To be successful as a leader of 
worship, Mr. Klotzle said, the minister 
must know and like people and must 
know their needs. He must be a humble 
man—not a know-it-all. He must ap- 
preciate people and things. He must 
understand the philosophy of worship, 
must believe intensely what he says and 
back it up with his life. To lead men 
to God, he added, is to unite them. 

Maurice Cobb, pastor of our church at 
East Boston, who has a fine record at 
Tufts for scholarship, spoke on “The 
Minister and Philosophy.” “Socrates,” 
he said, “defined philosophy as a love 
of wisdom. All ministers ought to love 
wisdom. Philosophy gives one perspec- 
tive. It gives one the ability to see 
his own main interest in relation to 
other things and with a sense of propor- 
tion. The minister can give to seekers 
nothing greater than his own attitude in 
the search for truth.” 

F. Milner Dunn, minister at South 
Acton, spoke on “The Minister As a 
Social Reformer.” He said that social 
reform was the basic task of the minister. 
After stating the Christian philosophy 
underlying social reform he spoke of 
concrete fields of service, such as the 
areas connected with war relief, civilian 
defense, child nurseries for defense in- 
dustries, health work, service in combat- 
ing prejudice against Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics. In closing he dealt with 
causes of suffering, saying that the 
highest task of right-minded men was 
work for removal of causes of misery. 

Francis X. Cheney, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, Worcester, was the last 
speaker. His topic was “The Minister 
As Pastor.” He began by saying that 
religion is not departmentalized, and 
that a minister must be both a leader 
of the parish and a friend of people. The 


minister must labor to make religion a 
unifying influence, both in individual 
lives and in society. His most effective 
leadership is apt to be the most informal 
leadership. Having won the confidence 
and friendship of people, the minister 
must not be backward in asking them 
for their work, their means, their time. 
It is a much harder thing to serve peo- 
ple in an hour of triumph than’ in an 
hour of tragedy, but the true pastor 
must be with his people in every kind 
of experience. 


Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D.D., presided, . 


and Dr. Van Schaick conducted the 
devotional exercises. Dr. Huntley an- 
nounced the final meeting of the season, 
to be held at Bethany Union, May 24. 


THE McKENNEYS 
LEAVE MACHIAS 

On Wednesday evening, April 21, a 
farewell reception for Rey. and Mrs. O. 
Herbert McKenney, Jr., was held in the 
parlors of the First Universalist Church 
at Machias, Maine. The McKenneys 
have made a great number of friends 
during their two-year stay in Machias, 
and many of them attended the reception 
to extend best wishes to the young 
couple. 

On Easter Sunday Mr. McKenney 
conducted his final service in Machias. 
This was followed by the christening of 
four babies, one of them being the pas- 
tor’s five-month-old daughter Karen 
Stiles. The Easter lilies on the altar 
were in memory of Mrs. Lee W. Long- 
fellow and Cyrus W. Beverly, both 
active workers in the church for many 
years. 

Mr. McKenney is now pastor of 
our church in Palmer, Mass. 


WESTBROOK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Westbrook Junior College of Portland, 
Maine, of which Rev. Benjamin B. 
Hersey of Congress Square Church is 
chaplain, is in a flourishing condition. 
The Portland Press Herald commented 
on the tenth anniversary of the coming 
of Dr. Milton D. Proctor as follows: 

“The exercises at Westbrook Junior 
College today [April 19] are of even 
greater importance than the recognition 
of the first decade of Dr. Milton D. 
Proctor’s presidency. The college is a 
Portland institution whose work and 
standing honor the city. In commemo- 
rating Dr. Proctor’s tenth anniversary, 
the college is commemorating its own 
progress and accomplishment, its estab- 
lished reputation in the college world. In 
this, our whole community, and Maine 
the state, naturally take interest. 

“Tt is inevitable, nevertheless, that 
the principal emphasis today will be 
upon the part which Dr. Proctor has 
played in almost literally creating West- 
brook Junior College. When he came 
to it, he found only twenty-nine stu- 
dents, a run-down plant, a faltering insti- 
tution. In the decade since, he has 
built it up to nearly four hundred stu- 
dents; repaired and refurnished all its 
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buildings and added more; paid off what 
seemed a staggering deficit; brought in 
a balanced budget. Physically, the col- 
lege has been reborn. 

“But mere physical success is the least 
important part of the story. Under Dr.- 
Proctor’s leadership the curriculum has 
been almost completely altered to har- 
monize with the modern educational 
trend; its courses have been broadened; 
its faculty many times multiplied; its 
function as a molding force in Ameri- 
can life discerned and realized. 

“These have been an extraordinary 
ten years in the life of the institution. 
They seem to be the prelude to an ever 
bigger and better Westbrook Junior Col- 
lege, a more famous and a more useful 
one. With all this the presidency of Dr. 
Proctor is intimately entwined. He today 
receives the recognition that his ability 
and diligence have deserved.” 


UNIVERSALIST 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The one hundred ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Universalist Historical Society 
was held in Crane Chapel, Tufts Col- 
lege, on April 28, at 3:30 p.m. Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester, president, presided at the 
business meeting. 

Dr. Clinton L. Scott, minister of the 
Universalist church in Gloucester, Mass., 
delivered a paper on “The Contribution 
of Hosea Ballou to Unitarian Theology,” 
and another paper was given by Dana 
E. Klotzle, a student in the Tufts College 
School of Religion, on materials recently 
discovered in Dr. Ballou’s. work sheets. 

The officers were re-elected for another 
year: Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, president; 
Dr. John M. Atwood, vice-president; Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner, secretary; Thomas 
S. Knight, treasurer; Prof. Alfred S. Cole, 
librarian; Mrs. Frank Durkee and 
George de Benneville Keim, directors; 
Miss Ethel M. Hayes, assistant librarian. 


OHIO NOTES 


Ohio has sixteen churches holding 
regular services. These are being served 
by nine ministers, one of whom is li- 
censed but not ordained, and another 
comes once a month from Michigan. A 
number of other churches are holding 
regular church-school services every 
Sunday with church services whenever 
it is possible. 

There are three items of interest to 
all Ohio Universalists this spring, all 
equally important. First, in point of 
time, is the field trip by Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner. She will begin her work in 
Ohio on May 30 and will stay through 
June, attending the convention and hold- 
ing conferences there. 

Second in point of time is the conven- 
tion at Columbus, June 20 through June 
23. The sessions begin with a plat- 
form meeting on Sunday evening which 
is to be followed by a social time. The 
‘Church School Association will meet on 
Monday; the U.Y.F. and the A.U.W. on 
Tuesday, with the occasional service in 
the evening. Rev. George Cross Baner, 
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D.D., will preach the occasional sermon. 
The church convention will meet on 
Wednesday, the entire sessions closing 
with the banquet in the evening. 

Third is the summer institute at Tar 
Hollow, near Chilicothe. This takes the 
place of the Buckeye Junior Institute 
which has been held in Caledonia in the 
past. Rather, the Junior Institute will 
be a vital part of this, but moved to 
other quarters. It is hoped that Uni- 
versalist families will plan to take this 
week as a part of their vacation. Classes 
are being planned with that in mind. 
The dates for this institute are August 
9 to 16. Rev. A. I. Spanton is the dean 
of the institute, Rev. W. G. Schneider the 
business manager, and Rev. F. B. Bishop, 
D.D., the financial manager. These 
are working on the formation of the 
faculty, the choosing of courses and all 
the details that are necessary. There is 
a committee working with the dean on 
the matter of faculty courses. 


EIGHT STARS ON FLAG 
AT CENTRAL SQUARE 


The church at Central Square, N. Y., 
has eight stars on its service flag, repre- 
senting seven sons and one daughter of 
the church serving with the armed 
forces. 

A communion service was held on 
Holy Thursday evening. On Easter 
Sunday a special choir of five led the 
musical part of the service, and Mrs. 
Grainger Lewis played the piano. Two 
babies were christened. This year’s 
Easter offering showed a gain of about 
45 per cent over last year’s. 


MARLBORO CHURCH 
LOSES OLDEST MEMBER 


Mrs. Eleanor A. Burness, oldest mem- 
ber of the church in Marlboro, Mass., 
died recently after only a few days’ ill- 
ness. She celebrated her ninety-seventh 
birthday just a month before. Funeral 
services were conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule. 

At the annual meeting of the Ladies’ 

Social Circle, Mrs. Norman L. Thrasher 
was elected president and the other of- 
ficers were re-elected. 
’ This church again participated in 
midweek Lenten services with the other 
Protestant churches of the town. Rev. 
Leslie C. Nichols, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Melrose, was the 
speaker at the service held in the Uni- 
versalist church. 

As is their custom, the members of 
United Brethren Lodge of Masons at- 
tended church service on Palm Sunday. 


Mr. Soule, as president of the Marl- 
boro Ministers’ Association, extended the 
greetings of the ministers and_ their 
churches to the local Baptist church 
on the occasion of its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, Saturday evening, April 10, at 
a social event, and pronounced the 
benediction at the religious service the 
following evening. 

At the Easter service Miss Phyllis A. 


Johnson was baptized and received into 
the fellowship of the church. 

This church was represented by the 
minister and delegates at the annual 
sessions of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention at Salem. 


LENTEN SERVICES WELL 
ATTENDED IN MALDEN 


At the First Parish in Malden, Mass., 
a series of Wednesday evening Lenten 
services was conducted by the minister, 
Rey. Charles H. Monbleau, with out- 
standing men of various denominations 
as preachers. The regular vested male 
choir was augmented by the Women’s 
Choral Club, and special music was ar- 
ranged. Attendance ran from one hun- 
dred sixty-six on a stormy night to four 
hundred forty-two, an average of two 
hundred seventy-five. The speakers, in 
the order of their coming, were Dr. 
Charles R. Brown, dean emeritus of 
Yale Divinity School; Dr. Halford E. 
Luceock, head of the Department of 
Homiletics at Yale; Dr. William L. 
Stidger, well-known radio preacher; Dr. 
James Gordon Gilkey of South Congre- 
gational Church, Springfield; and Dr. 
Seth Rogers Brooks of Washington, 
former minister of the church. A com- 
munion service was held on Maundy 
Thursday evening, when thirty new 
members were received into the church, 
and the attendance was two hundred 
sixteen. The entire cost of the series 
was met by free-will offerings. More 
than six hundred persons were present 
Easter Sunday. The choir was assisted 
by an instrumental ensemble of organ, 
piano, violin, and violoncello, and by 
two trumpeters. The special Easter of- 
fering, for the first time in many years, 
reached its goal on the appointed day, a 
total of more than five hundred dollars. 
Immediately following the morning serv- 
ice a special program was presented at 
Junior Church, with Easter music and 
recitations by the children, culminating 
in the ceremony of the golden cross. 

Parish suppers have been held regu- 
larly throughout the season. Some two 
hundred persons have been served on 
each occasion. 

A Junior Guild has recently been or- 
ganized, designed to include all unaffil- 
iated young women of the parish from 
eighteen years of age up. 


HOLY WEEK 
AT STOUGHTON 

The Palm Sunday service at the Uni- 
versalist church in Stoughton, Mass., 
was attended by one hundred seventy- 
five people, with special music by four- 
teen members of the Junior Youth Fel- 
lowship. There were forty-seven people 
at the Maundy Thursday service, at 
which communion was given. The Easter 
Sunday service of worship was attended 
by four hundred ten people, with spe- 
cial music by a combined choir of adults 
and Youth Fellowship members. Two 
children were baptized and twenty-three 
members were received into church 
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membership, making thirty-eight church 
members received within the last eight 
months. Easter Sunday evening the 
combined choir sang an Easter cantata 
in the presence of seventy-eight people. 


LENT IN DENVER 


A special service was held on Ash 
Wednesday in the chapel of the Uni- 
versalist church in Denver, Colo. Rev. 
Conard B. Rheiner, minister, preached. 
This followed a supper sponsored by the 
Fireside Club. 

On Wednesday, April 14, the Fire- 
side Club sponsored another supper and 
presented Mrs. E. A. Sperry, mother of 
the soloist and choir director, in a spe- 
cial program of original religious poetry, 
and Miss Elizabeth Thompson, who gave 
selections on the Hawaiian steel guitar. 

Holy Week was observed with reg- 
ular and special services. On Maundy 
Thursday a candlelight communion and 
confirmation service was held in the 
vestry. On Good Friday the second an- 
nual joint Universalist-Unitarian Good 
Friday service was held in the Univer- 
salist church. Rev. Jacob Trapp, $.T.D., 
minister of the Unitarian church, gave 
“A Good Friday Meditation.” 

On Easter Sunday seven persons 
joined the church. In the evening there 
was a special dramatic service based on 
the reading of The Terrible Meek, by 
Charles Rann Kennedy. 

The chapel has been cleaned and re- 
touched. This work was made possible 
through the generosity of Mrs. John 
Ross, a devoted member of the church. 


LENT AT THE 
NATIONAL CHURCH 


The Universalist National Memorial 
Church held Thursday evening services 
during Lent with the people of Mount 
Pleasant Congregational Church. Both 
churches were used on alternate Thurs- 
days, and Dr. Buschmeyer and Dr. 
Brooks took turns conducting the serv- 
ice. On Wednesday of Holy Week there 
was a preparation service for new mem- 
bers. On Holy Thursday evening, fol- 
lowing an organ meditation by Mr. 
Graham, eighteen new members were 
received and the Lord’s Supper was ob- 
served. Two were received in absentia— 
one a nurse with the U.S. Army and the 
other a seaman on duty. On Good Fri- 
day, from twelve to three o’clock, Dr. 
Buschmeyer and Dr. Brooks conducted a 
service at Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church. 

On Palm Sunday Dr. Brooks led a 
children’s service in the Aisle Chapel at 
9:30 a. m. Parents sat with their chil- 
dren, and the minister told the story of 
“The Last Week” and held a symbolic 
communion service. 

Easter brought perfect weather. At 
9 a. m. the children with their parents 
gathered in Perkins Hall for Easter 
breakfast. At 9:45 an Easter church 
school service was held in the Assembly 
Room. At 11 a. m. the worship service 
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was conducted by Dr. Van Schaick and 
Dr. Brooks. Dr. Van Schaick also 
christened David Ballou Leedy. Many 
rows of chairs were used to accommo- 
date the congregation. The special of- 
fering far exceeded the budget estimate. 
Among the memorial flowers were some 
“in memory of an aunt and uncle killed 
in an air raid on London”—given by a 
sailor in our navy. 


FULL LENTEN PROGRAM 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


On Ash Wednesday the women of the 
Universalist church in Cambridge, Mass., 
met for supper in the vestry and then 
held a worship service in the chapel. 
Mrs. Marion W. Pfaff, president of the 
Mission Society, conducted the service. 

World Day of Prayer was observed by 
all Cambridge churches at a service in 
the Universalist church this year. 

Attendance at chapel services on 
Thursday evenings averaged over sixty. 


Speakers at these services were the fol- 
lowing Universalists: Rev. LeRoy A. 
Congdon of Wakefield; Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D.D., of Medford; Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D.D., of Somerville; Rev. Carl 
A. Hempel of Swampscott; and Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D.D., of Brookline. 

On Palm Sunday the members of 
Unity Club presented the minister, Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, with a new silk 
pulpit gown. 

On Holy Thursday evening eight per- 
sons were received into the church. 


FROM THE CHURCH OF THE 
RESTORATION IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Lenten season was noted in the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia, 
by the use of Dr. Adams’ Ladder of Ex- 
cellence and a series of sermons based 
on the themes of this booklet. 

At the Holy Thursday communion 
service eight persons were received into 
membership and during the last week 
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of Lent four were baptized. A capacity 
congregation attended the services on 
Easter, more than two hundred filling 
the church. Dr. G. W. Suplee, as is his 
custom, supplied sixty candy treats for 
all in the church school. 

Youth activities continue unabated in 
the church. More than forty girls are 
in the two Scout Troops; twenty are 
in the Boy Scout Troop; twenty at- 
tend the Youth Fellowship regularly; 
strong high-school classes are in the 
church school. The Senior Girl Scouts 
presented a pageant based on the Pazzi 
Legend, Palm Sunday afternoon, as the 
vesper service. Offerings for American 
Friendship, Chinese Relief, Legion of the 
Cross, have been sent to denominational 
headquarters. 

Sunday, May 9, a remarkable win- 
dow, portraying the history, philosophy 
and works of Universalism was dedicated 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Gabell. The window is the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. M. Gabell, and has been 
created by the famous studio, Henry 
Willet and Associates. 


CHURCH COUNCIL FORMED 


At the West Somerville, Mass., church, 
the recently organized Chureh Council 
met at the home of the minister, 
Dana E. Klotzle. The committees of the 
Council are: Visitation, Spiritual Em- 
phasis, Publicity and Promotion, Family 
Fellowship, and Social Relations. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 
FOR MISS HERSEY 


A memorial service for Miss Ruth E. 
Hersey will be held at 3 p. m., on Sun- 
day, May 16, in the First Universalist 
Church, Highland Avenue, Somerville, 
Mass. Miss Hersey, for many years head 
of Bethany Union, died recently at Gard- 

er, Mass. Her friends desire to recog- 
nize her life and work through this serv- 
ice. Several speakers will tell of her 
life and work. Raymond Pugh, organist, 
and Mrs. Betty Downs Erickson, soloist, 
will furnish music. Friends of Miss 
Hersey and Bethany Union are invited 
to this service. 


“SHARE YOUR HOME” 

(Continued from page 290) 
supervision of the agencies, children who 
are future citizens of Massachusetts. 
Serving as foster parents is not only an 
opportunity for service to the country, 
but a challenge as well to Christian 
fathers and mothers to give boys and 
girls deprived of their own homes a 
chance to live and grow under happy, 
wholesome conditions. 

The agencies which place the children 
will pay regularly the amount of board 
necessary to meet the essential needs of 
individual children. More information 
about the boarding of children may be 
secured from the “Share Your Home 
with a Child” Committee, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. Inquiries from outside 
Massachusetts will be referred to a suit- 
able agency. 
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EW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 45. 

Colorado. Denver, 7. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 20. 

Illinois. Chicago, 6. 

Towa. Waterloo, 1. Webster City, 7. 

Maine. Dexter, 32. Hiram, 9. Oakfield, 

2. Portland (Congress Square), 21. 
Rumford, 3. 

Massachusetts. Arlington, 6. Boston 
(Grove Hall) , 4. Cambridge, 8. Chelsea, 
16. Framingham, 5. Lawrence, 13. Lynn, 
20. Malden, 30. Marlboro, 1. North 
Adams, 5. Orange, 10. Stoughton, 23. 
Swampscott, 3. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 3. 

New Hampshire. Concord, 8. Nashua, 1. 

New York. Binghamton, 6. Brooklyn 
(All Souls’), 33. Syracuse, 23. Water- 
town, 5. 

Pennsylvania. Scranton, 14. Philadel- 
phia (Church of the Restoration), 8. 

Rhode Island. Woonsocket, 32. 

Vermont. Brattleboro, 4. 

Wisconsin. Monroe, 5. 

Total, 439. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 19. 

District, of Columbia. Washington, 2. 

Illinois. Chicago, 3. 

Iowa. Waterloo, 4. Webster City, 2. 

Maine. Dexter, 28. Hiram, 4. North 
Fryeburg, 4. Oakfield, 1. Rumford 5. 

Massachusetts. Arlington, 1. Lawrence, 
2. Marlboro, 1. Stoughton, 2. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 2. 

New Hampshire. Concord, 5. 

New York. Binghamton, 3. Brooklyn 
(All Souls’) , 12. Central Square, 2. Syra- 
cuse, 7. 

Pennsylvania. Scranton, 10. Philadel- 
phia (Church of the Restoration), 4. 

Rhode Island. Woonsocket, 2. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 1. 

Total, 126. 


PERSONALS 
Irving Morse, a member of the 


YPC.U. of the Framingham, Mass., 
church, recently addressed the group, 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


relating his experiences on a battleship 
during a twenty-thousand-mile voyage 
which included the landing in North 
Africa. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk and Miss Gladys 
H. Wright, who were at Longwood 
Towers, Brookline, Mass., for the win- 
ter, have returned to their home in 
Casco, Maine. 


Miss Florence R. Kelly of Medford, 
Mass., a member of the Universalist 
church in Malden and a teacher of his- 
tory at the Medford High School, is 
slowly recovering from a broken hip sus- 
tained through a fall on December 30. 


Chaplain E. J. Unruh, U. S. A., has 
been promoted to the rank of captain. 


Rev. O. E. Bryant of Clinton, N. C., 
is on leave of absence for six months 
and is with Dr. Earle E. Bryant of 
Brevard, N. C. 


Mrs. Clarence A. Weaver has given 
one thousand dollars to the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in memory 
of her husband, Dr. Clarence A. Weaver. 
This money is to be used to make the 
program of the church more effective for 
more people. 


Don and Helen (Davis) Cousins of 
Portland, Maine, formerly of Caribou, 
announce the birth of a son (Jeffrey 
Alan) , April 17. 


Fred §. Lincoln, long-time member 
of the Canton, Mass., church, spent 
part of April in New York visiting 
former associates in the service of the 
New Haven Railroad, from which he 
retired several years ago. 


Arthur Stewart Knox of West Somer- 
ville, Mass., at one time vice-chairman 
of the League of Universalist Men, has 
left the Army and is doing civilian war 
work. Following his discharge at 
Denver, Colo., he spent several days with 
Rev. and Mrs. Conard B. Rheiner. 


Robert Elsner, younger son of Mrs. 
Gertrude Elsner of South Weymouth, 
Mass., has been climbing mountains in 
Syria while off duty from an ambulance 
unit. En route to Egypt he suffered a 
broken leg that kept him at Cape Town 
for treatment. He spent one winter 
recently with the weather observation 
crew on top of Mt. Washington. 


Mrs. William P. Collins has presented 
the Universalist National Memorial 
Church with two valuable antique seven- 
branched candelabra in memory of her 
husband, Dr. William P. Collins, and 
her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest A. Melzar. 


Rev. Morley R. Hartley, the efficient 
and beloved pastor of our church in 
Monroe, Wis., has accepted a call to 
the Congregational church of Shabbona, 
Til. 


Mrs. Robert Cummins, convalescing 
after a serious illness, is spending the 


month of May with her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. G. Grimm, in Fort Thomas, 
Ky. With her is David, youngest of the 
three sons. 


Dr. Robert Cummins has been elected 
to the directorate of the General Theo- 
logical Library (a library for New Eng- 
land clergymen) . 


Rev. Irving Towsley, a graduate of 
St. Lawrence University Theological 
School in the class of 1876, died in New 
York City on Friday, April 30. He is 
survived by his wife, two sons, two 
daughters and several grandchildren. 


S. Herbert Wilkins, well-known Uni- 
versalist layman, died at his home in 
Salem, Mass., April 22. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in the First Universalist 
Church of Salem, April 24, and were 
conducted by Mr. Wilkins’ pastor, Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster. 


Obituary 


MRS, HARRY M. WRIGHT 

Largely attended funeral services were held 
at the Bristol, N. Y., Universalist church, 
Tuesday afternoon, April 6, for Victoria Terry 
Wright, wife of Rev. Harry M. Wright, pastor 
of the church, who died, Saturday, April 3, in 
F. F. Thompson Hospital, Canandaigua. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright had spent the winter with their son 
and his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Fordyce Wright, in 
Sandusky, Ohio, they both having been in poor 
health for several months. Accompanied by a 
nurse, they arrived in Rochester, Friday night, 
April 2, Mrs. Wright being removed by ambu- 
lance to the hospital, where she died a few 
hours later. 

Born in LeRoy, July 13, 1873, Mrs. Wright 
was married to Mr. Wright in Buffalo, Decem- 
ber 16, 1896. They had resided at the Uni- 
versalist parsonage in Bristol for about twelve 
years. 

Besides her husband and _ son, she leaves 
several cousins in the LeRoy and Batavia area. 

The services were conducted by Dr. Fred C. 
Leining of Syracuse, state superintendent of 
Universalist churches, assisted by Rev. Claire A. 
Potter, pastor of the Bristol Valley Congregational 
church, and Rev. Edwin M. Tilt, pastor of the 
Bristol Center Methodist church. Bearers were 
Assemblyman Harry R. Marble, Carroll Simmons, 
Roy Miller, Frank Gilbert and Leighton Gilbert, 
all of Bristol, and Howard Grimble of South 
Bloomfield. 

Interment was at LeRoy. 

From girlhood Mrs. Wright was active in the 
work of the church and Sunday school, and she 
leaves a host of devoted friends. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 


The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


High-School Graduates 


May Enter Theological 
School July 1 


For announcement and information, 
address 


Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Notices 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license for one year granted to Theo- 
dore A. Webb, March 30, 1943. 
G. W. Stas, Secretary 


KANSAS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Full fellowship (Form 21) granted to Rev. 
Albert D. Bell, who was licensed March 21, 
1942, as a minister from another denomination. 

Donatp B. Kine, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Universalist Publishing House will be held 
Wednesday, May 26, at 12:30 p. m., at the 
Twentieth Century Association, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, to receive the report of the treasurer and 
the manager, to elect officers, and to transact any 
other business that may legally come before it. 

Rosert F, Neepuam, Clerk 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The annual meeting of the Sabbath School 
Union will be held at Wakefield, Mass., May 19. 
Supper will be served at 6:30, during which 
Mrs. Lawrence <Asplind will give a talk on 
“Books for Summer Reading.” At 7:15 the 
business meeting will be held and officers will be 
elected. Rev. Edna P. Bruner will speak on 
“Religion As an Experience,” and Rey. Charles 
H. Monbleau of Malden will lead the worship 
service. 

Evetyn M. Barker, Secretary 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundred eighteenth annual session of 
the Ohio Universalist Convention will be held 
in the Universalist church at Columbus, 
June 20 to 23, inclusive. The auxiliary organiza- 
tions will hold their annual sessions in con- 
junction with the parent body. Reports will 
be received, plans made for the coming year, 
and officers elected. 

Harriet E, Drutey, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Wallace Grant Fiske to the Cen- 
tral Committee. 
Noted ordination of Dana E. Klotzle on April 
16, 1943. 
Cart A. Hemper, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


The Universalist Youth Fellowship will hold 
its fifty-fifth annual convention at Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, July 3 and 4, 1943, for the pur- 
pose of hearing reports, electing officers and 
transacting such business as may legally be 
brought before it. 

Dorotuy E. Petersen, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT ‘COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Joseph Fernald Cobb transferred to the 
Central Committee. 
Ricuarp H. Birp, Jr., Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Association of Universalist Women will be held 
on June 2, instead of May 26, in the First 
Universalist Church, Providence, at 9:45 a. m., 
for the hearing of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before the meeting. 

Marion L. GarpIner, Secretary 


FERRY BEACH SEASON 


July 3-10—Youth Institute. 
Schwenk, dean. 

July 10-17—Institute of Religious Education. 
Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, dean. 

July 17-24 — Churchmanship Institute. Dr. 
Clinton L. Scott, dean. 

July 24-31 — Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Dr. Stanley Manning, dean. 

August 2—Closing day. 

Rates in the buildings vary from $15 to $20. 
Ferry Beach easily reached by train or bus to 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine, thence by the 
F.B.P.A. station wagon to the Quillen. 

The annual meetings of the Association and of 
the Ladies’ Aid will take place Wednesday after- 
noon, July 21. 


Rey. Emerson 


Rosert F,. NeepHam, Secretary 
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Crackling 


“My boss wants a pane of glass 
Oxia 

“Ain’t got none of that size,” said 
the clever clerk. “Will an 11x9 pane 
do?” 

“Tl try her. Maybe if we slip her 
in sideways nobody’ll notice.”—Tele- 
phone Topics. 


. . . 


A fellow got on the London bus carry- 
ing a 100-pound bomb and sat down. 

“What’s that you’ve got on your lap?” 

“Tt’s a delayed action bomb I’m taking 
to the police station,’ came the answer. 

“Lumme,” said the conductor, “you 
don’t want to carry a thing like that on 
your lap. Put it under the seat.”— 
Exchange. 


When the famous Scottish preacher 
went to preach in a country church, 
the beadle inquired, “Have ye your 
sermon written, Sir?” On replying that 
it was, the beadle exclaimed with ap- 
parent relief, “I’m rale gled, because 
when they come wi’ a paper, ye ken 
they’ll stop when that stops; but when 
they have nae paper ava, one disna ken 
when they’re likely to feenish.”—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“Among them are. Highlanders, who 
disembarked to the skirl of the bagpipes, 
a new instrument to the Algerians. Al- 
giers is now almost back to normal.”— 
Inverness Courier, spotted by Punch. 


. . . 


The works manager of a certain rail- 
way company had a reputation for 
meanness. 

The pet bee in his bonnet was oil 
and waste. He was always driving 
home the fact that if every employee 
was careful with oil and cotton waste, 
pounds would be saved. 

One day he was having a few words 
with a very new driver. 

“Tell me,” he ordered, “what would 
you do if you were driving one day, and 
saw an express thundering towards you 
on the same line?” 

The novice thought hard. Then: 

“Td grab the oil can, I’d grab the 
waste—and I’d jump!”—Tit-Bits. 


College Lad: But, Your Honor, I am 
a college boy. 

Judge: Ignorance doesn’t excuse any- 
body!”—The Watchman-Examiner. 


. . . 


A lady met a little girl in the street 
weeping brokenheartedly. 

“Whatever is the matter, my dear?” 
she asked. 

“My little dog is dead.” 

“Never mind, dear. My grandfather 
died last week and I’m not crying.” — 

“Yes,” she sobbed, “but you didn’t 
bring him up from a pup.”—Log. 


ow 


